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Account of the Free African: School im the City of New-York. 


HE Subfcribers being appointed, by the Society for promoting tle 

Manumiflion of Slaves, and for proteéting fuch as have been liberated, 
to folicit Subfcriptions for the fupport of the School for the Children of the 
African Race, deem it neceffary, previous to an application of this kind, to 
lay before the public fome account of the School, the probability of its uf. 
fulnefs, and the neceflity of the funds for its fupport being increafed, 

The School wes begun about the lait of the year 1789, and has been con. 
tinued to the prefent time. There have been admitied, from the time of 
its firft inftitution, one bundred and fixty Scholars; the number of boys and 
girls have been aboutequal. Between forty and fixty Scholars have attended 
the School pretty fteadily from the time of its firft Inftitution, except for the 
fist fix months.. The School now confifts of eighty two Scholars. The 
boys and girls are taught by the Mafter, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and the girls are taught knitting and needle-work, by the Miltrefs, who like. 
wife affitts in teaching them to read. 

The Society have appointed twelve of their number Truftees of the 
School. . Three go out every quarter, and three others are appointed in their 
room. "Fhey are to.vifit the School every month, obferve the progrels of 
the Scholars, report tothe Society, and recommend fuch meafores as they 
think neceffary. Thefe Scholars have, in general, improved in an order'y 
and attentive behaviour, and have made very good progrefs in their leara- 
ing. When they have arrived to fuch a degree of knowledge in the School, 
as is deemed fafficient, the Truftees conceive it their duty to recommend to 
their parents, in which they are affifted, to put them out to learn fome me- 
chanic or other employment. ‘Thus refcued from ignorance and vice, they 
are placed in a fituation to become fafe and ufeful members in religious and 
civil Society. ‘The Mafter and Miftrefs receive one hundred and fixty pounds 
a year, and provide, at their own expence, a toom for the accommodation 
of their pupils. 

The funds of the Society, which were raifed by fubfcriptions, legacies, 
and the quarterly payments of the members of the Society, amount at prt- 
fent to but about five hundred pounds, by which it is evident, that the interef. 
of the faid fum falls far fhort of fupporting the faid School; and unlefs fure 
ther contributions are obtained, this excellent Inftitution muft gradually de- 
cay andcome toanend. ‘The Society are therefore very defirous to have 
the fands increafed, fo as to be (ufficient to afford a permanent maintenance 

for the faid Seminary, and, if poffible, to raife a fam adequate to the pur- 
chafe of a Lot and building an Houfe thereon, for the better accommodation 
of {aid School and its Tutors, who appear well calculated for their refpeétive 
ftations, and deferving of encouragement in the arduous labour they have 
undertaken. And as thefe are objeéts of much importance in the view of 
the Society, they have appointed the Subfcribers a Comtnittee to folicit cha- 
ritable Donations from the inhabitants of this city, that they may be enabled 


to carry into execution their benevolent defigns to the poor Africans and their 
defcendants, 


Matthew Clarkjon Mofes Rogers, Thomas Franklin, 
John Lanorence, Jacob Watjon, William Minturt, 
Benj. Forfter, Lawrence Embre, Fobn Murrayy }# 
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The FALLS of SCHUYLKILL. 
- [With an Engraving. ] 

WAHE River ScuuyLKILu takes its rife in the county of Berks, inthe 
; ftate of Pennfylvania, about 120 miles morth-weftwardly of the city 
of Philadelphia; and after having been, in its courfe, liberally fupplied 
with feveral very confiderable branches, empties itfelf, into. the River Dela- 
ware, feven miles below Philadelphia. 

This River, though much obftryéted by rocks, is navigable upwards of 
eighty miles by flat-bottomed boats, of about eight or ten tons burthen, and 
gan be navigated mych further by rafts and large canoes and batteaus. The 
ftream is raoderate and gentle all the way to its junction with the Delaware, 
where the depth will admit fhallops with fafety. 

Of all the obftruétions by which the navigation of the Schuylkill is inter- 
rupted, that of the Lower Falls, in the annexed view reprefented, is by far 
the moft formidable. Thefe Falls are about five miles above Philadelphia, 
and twelve miles from the River’s mouth. They have now and then proved 
fatal to perfons attempting to pafs them, the waters being low; though, after 
heavy rains and high frefhes, boats and rafts may very fafely go through. 

The hazardous attempt of paffing through thefe Falls will be entirely re- 
moved when the Canal, now digging, becomes completed, which will con- 
nect the waters of the Delaware and Schuylkill, and, when the molt dange- 
rous impediments in the Schuylkill are removed, render the navigation per- 
fectiy fafe ; and will alfo, in conjunétion with the Canal to unite the waters 
of the Sufquehanvah and Schuylkill, tend to form a grand communication 
between the western parts of the {tate and the city of Philadelphia. 

THE MORAL SENSE. 
[From Patgy’s Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy.] 











‘ HE father of Caius Toranius 

_& _ had been profcribed by the 
triumvirate, Caius Toranius, coming 
Over to the interefts of that party, 
difcovered to the officers,who were in 
purfuit of his father’s life, the place 
Where he concealed himfelf, and gave 
them withal a defcription, by which 
they might diftinguith his perfon 
when they found him. Theold man, 
more anxious for the fafety and for- 
tune of bis fon, than about the little 


that might remain of his own life, 
began immediately to enquire of the 
officers who feized him, whether his 
fon was well, whether he had done 
his duty to the fatisfaétion of his ge- 
nerals. ‘That fon, replied one of the 
officers, fo dear to thy affections, 
betrayed thee to us ; by his informa. 
tion thou art apprehended, and dieft, 
The officer with this {truck a poniard 
to his heart, and the uohappy parent 
fell, not fo much affected by his fate, 

as 
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as by the means to which he owed 
a 

Now the queftion is, whether, if 
this ftory were related to the wild 
boy, caught fome years ago in the 
woods of Hanover, or to a favage 
without experience, and without in- 
ftruction, cut off in his infancy from 
all intercourfe with his fpecies, and, 
confequently, under no. poflible in- 
fluence of example, authority, eda- 
cation, fympathy or habit; whether, 
I fay, fuch_a one would feel, upon 
the relation, any degree of that fen- 
timent of difapprobation of Toranias’s 
condu& which we feel, or not. 

They who maintain the exiftence 
of a morai fenfe—of innate maxims 
—of a natural confcience—that the 
love of virtue and hatred of vice are 
inftin&tive—or the perception of right 
and wrong intuitive (all which are 
only different ways of exprefiing 
the fame opinion,) affirm that he 
would, 

They who deny the exiftence of a 
moral fenfe, &c. affirm that he 
would not.— ise 

And upon this iffue is joined. 

As the experiment has never been 
made, and*from the difficulty of pro- 
curing a fubjeét (not to mention the 
impoffibility of propofing the queftion 
to him, if we had one) is never likely 
to be made, what would be the event, 
can only be judged of from provable 
reafons. 

Thofe who contend for the affirm- 
ative obferve, that we approve exam. 
ples of generofity, gratitude, fidelity, 
&c. and condemn the contrary, in. 
ftantly, without deliberation, with- 
out having any intereft of our own 
concerned in them,oft times without 
being confcious of, or able to give, 


* © Caius Toranias triumvirum 
Viri latebras, gztatem, nota 
qui eum perfecuti fun-, 
ipiritu fuo follicitus ; an incolumis 
eos c@pit. E quibus unus: 
noftro minifterié, filii indicio 


dapfus itaque eft infelix audore cedis, 


any reafon for our approbation ; the 
this approbation is uniform and up). 
verfal ; the fame forts-of condu@ be. 
ing approved or difapproved in jj 
ages and countries of the world—cir. 
cumftances, fay they, which trongly 
indicate the operation of an infing 
or moral fenfe. 

On the other hand, an{wers have 
been given to moft of thefe argu. 
ments, by patrons of the oppofite {yf. 
tem: and, 

Firft, as to the uniformity above 


alledged, they controvert the faa, 


They remark, from authentic ac. 
counts of hiftorians and travellers, 
that there is fearcely a fingle vice; 
which in fome age or country of the 
world has not been countenanced by 
public opinion: that in one country 
it is efteemed an office of piety in 
children to fuftain their aged parents, 
in another to difpatch them out of 
the way ; that fuicide which in one 
age of the world has been heroifm, isin 
another felony ; that theft, which is 
punifhed by moft laws, by the laws 
of Sparta was not unfrequently re- 
warded ; that the promifcuous com- 
merce. of the fexes, although con- 
demned by the regulations and cen- 
fure of all civilized nations, is prac. 
tifed by the favages of the tropical 
regions, without referve, componc- 
tion, or difgrace; that crimes, of 
which it is no longer permitted us 
even to fpeak, have had their advo- 
cates amongft the fages of very re- 
nowned times; that, if an inhabi- 
tant of the polifhed nations of Eu- 
rope is delighted with the appear- 
ance, wherever he meets with it, of 
happinefs, tranquillity, and com- 
fort, a wild American is no lefs die 


verted with the writhings and con- 
tortions 


partes fecutus, profcripti patris uti practorii et ornall 
fque corporis, quibus agnofci poffet, centurionibus edidit, 
Senex de filii magis vita, et incrementis, quam de re!iquo 
effet, et an imperatoribus fatisfaceret interroger 
ab illo, inquit, quem tantopere diligis, demonftratusy 
occideris : protinufque peétus ejus gladio trajecit. Col: 
quam ipfa cede, miferior.’ 


Vaan. Maxe Lib. 1X. Cape 1% 
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tertions of a-vidtim at the ftake ; that 
even amongtt oarfelves, and in the 
prefent improved ftateof moral know- 
Lied we are far from a perfeét con- 
fent it oar Opinions Or feelings ; that 
you fhall hear duelling alternately 
reptobated and applauded, according 
tothe fex, age or ftation of the per- 
fon you converfe with; that the for- 
givenefs of injaries and infults is ac- 
counted by one fort of people mag- 
wanimity, by another meanne(s : that 
in the above inftances, and perhaps 
jn moft others, moral approbation 
follows the fafhions and inftitutions 
of the country we live in; which fa- 
thions alfoand inftitutions themfelves 
have grown out of the exigencies, 
the climate, fitaation, or local cir- 
camftances of the country; or have 
been fet up by the authority of an 
arbitrary chieftain, or the unaccount- 
able caprice of the multitude—all 
' which, they obferve, looks very little 
like the fteady hand and undelible 
charaéters of nature. But, 
* Secondly, becaufe, after thefe ex- 
ceptions and abatements, it cannot 
be denied, ‘but that fome forts of ac- 
tions command and receive the ef- 
teem of mankind more than others; 
and that the approbation of them is 
general, though not univerfal ; as to 
this they fay, that the general appro- 
bation of virtue, even in inftances 
where we have no intereft of ourown 
to induce us to it, may be accounted 
for, without the afliftance of a moral 
fenfe; thus, 
_ “ Having experienced, in fome 
inftance, a particular conduét to be 
beneficial to ourfelves, or observed 
that it would be fo, a fentiment of ap- 
Probation rifes up im our minds, 
which fentiment afterwards accom- 


v . 
“ From inftances of popular tumalts, 


panies the idea 6s mention of the 
fame conduct, although the private 
advantage which firft excited it no 
longer exift.” : 

And this continuance of the paf- 
fion, after the reafon of it has ceaf- 
ed, is nothing more, fay they, than 
what happens in other cafes; efpeci- 
ally in the love of money, which is 
in no perfon fo eager, as it is often- 
times found to be ina rich old mifer, 
without family to provide for, or 
friend to oblige by it, and towhom 
confequently it is no longer, (and he 
may be fenfible of it tooj-of any real 
ufe or value: yetis this man as much 
overjoyed with gain, and mortified by 
loffes, as he was the firft day he opened 
his fhop,and when his very fubfiftence 
depended upon his faccefs in it. 

By thefe means the cuftom of ap- 
proving certaim a€tions commenced $ 
and when once fuch a cuftom hath 
got footing in the world, it is no dif- 
ficalt thing toexplain how it is tranf- 
mitted and continued; for then the 
greateft part of thofe who approve of 
virtue, approve of it from authority, 
by imitation, and from a habit of ap- 
proving fuch and fuch actions, incal- 
cated in early youth, and receiving, 
as men grow up, continual acceflions 
of ftrength and vigour, from cenfare 
and encouragement, from the books 
they read, the converfation they hear, 
the current application of epithets, 
the general turn of language, and 
the various other caufes, by which 
it univerfally comes to pafs, that a 
fociety of men, touched in the feeblett 
degree with the fame paflion, foon 
communicate to one another a great 
degree of it.* This is the cafe with 
mott of us at prefents and is the caufe 
alfo, that the proces of afociation, 

defcribed 


feditions, fadtions, panics, and of ali paf- 


fions, which are thared with a multitude, we may Jearn the influence of fociety in ex- 


citing and fupporting any emotion; while the moft ungoverna 
bi find, by chat means, from the flighteft and moft frivolous occafions. 
more or.efi than man, who kindles not in the common biaze. 


ble diforders. are raifed, 
He mui be 
What wonder, then, 


moral featiments are found of fuch influence in life, though springing from pria- 
cleies, which may appear, at firft fight, fomething fmall and delicate ? 


[Humes’s Inquiry concerning the Principies of Morals, 


Sc&i. 1x. P- 326. 
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deferibed in the laft paragraph but 
one, is little now either perceived or 
wanted. 

Amongf the caufes affigned for the 
continuance and diffufion of the fame 
moral fentiments amongift mankind, 
we have mentioned imitation. The 
efficacy of this principle is moft ob- 
fervablein children ; indeed, if there 
be any thing in them, which deferves 
the name of an infind, it is their 
propenfity to imitation. Now there 
is nothing which children imitate or 
apply more readily than expreffions 
of affection and averfion, of appro- 
bation, hatred, refentment, and the 
like ; and when thefe paffions and ex- 
-preflions are once connééted, which 
they foon will be by the fame affo- 
ciation which unites words with 
their ideas, the paffion will follow the 
expreflion, and attach upon the ob- 
ject to which the child has been ac- 
caftomed to apply the epithet. Ina 
word, when almoft every thing elfe is 
Jearned by imitation, can we wonder 
to find the fame caufe concerned in the 
generation of our moral fentiments 2? 

Another confiderable objeétion to 
the fyitem of moral inftinéts is this, 
that there are no maxims in the {ci- 
ence, which can well be deemed 
inmate, a8 none perhaps can be affign- 
ed, which are abfolutely and univer- 
fally ¢rue ; in other words, which do 
pot bendiocircumftances. Veracity, 
which feems, if any be, a natural 
duty, is excufed in many cafes to- 
wards an enemy, athief, ora mad- 
man. The obligation of promifes, 
which is a firft principle in morality, 
Geperids upon the circumftances un- 

der which they were ‘made: they 
may have been unlawful, or become 
fo fince, or inconfiftent with former 
promues, Or erroneous, or extorted ; 
ander all which cafes, inftances may 
be fuggeited, where the obligation 
to perform the promife would be very 
dubious, and fo of moft other gtneral 


rales, when they come to be actually 
applied, | 


An argument has alfo been pro. 
pofed on the fame fide of the quef. 
tion of this kind. ‘Together with 
the inftin€t, there muft have beep 
implanted, it is faid, a clear aiid pre. 
cife idea of the obje& upon Which it 
wastoattach. The inftin& and the 
idea of the obje&t are infeparable even 
in imagination, and as neceffarily ac. 
company each other as any correla. 
tive ideas whatever : thatis, in plainer 
terms, if we be prompted by nature, 
to the approbation of particular ac. 
tions, we muft have received alfo 
from nature a diftin€& conception of 
the action we are thus prompted tq 
approve; which we certainly have 
not received. 

But as this argument bears alike 
againft all inftinéts, and againit their 
exiftence in brutes as well as in men, 
it will hardly, I fuppofe, produce 
convidtion, though it may be difi- 
cult to find an anfwer to it. 
~~ Upon the whole, it feems to me, 
either that there exift no fuch ine 
ftinéts as compofe what is called the 
moral fenfe, or that they are not now 
to be diftinguifhed from prejudices 
and habits; on which account they 
cannot be depended upon in moral 
reafoning : I mean that it isnot a fale 
way of arguing, to affume certain 
principles as fo many di€tates, 1m- 
pulfes and inftinéts of nature, and to 
draw conclyfions from thefe princl- 
ples, as to the reétitude or wrongnels 
of ations, independent of the ten 
dency of fuch aétions, or of any 
other confideration whatever. 

” Arifiotle \ays down, as @ fandte 
mental and felf-evident maxim; that 
nature intended barbarians to be 
flaves; and proceeds to deduce from 
this maxim a train of conclufions, 
calculated to juftify the policy which 
then prevailed. And I queftion 
whether the fame maxim be not fi 
felf-evident to the company of met 
chants trading to the coaft of Africa. 
Nothing is fo foon made 4% ah 
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im, and it appears from the example 
of Ariflotle, that authority and con- 
venience; education, prejudice, and 
genera! ptattice, have no {mall fhare 
in the making of them; and that the 
laws of cuftom are very apt to be 
miftaken’ tor the order of nature. 

For which reafon, I fufpect, that 
a fyftem of morality, built upon in- 
finds, will only find out reafons and 
excufes for opinions and practices al- 
ready eftablifhed—wil! {eldom cor- 
ret or reform either. 

But farther, fuppofe we admit the 
exiftence of thefe inftinéts, what, it 
may be atked, is their authority ? No 
man, you fay, can act in deliberate 
oppofition to them, without a fecret 
remorfe of con{cience.-—But this re- 
morfe may be borne with—and if 
the finner chufe to bear with it, for 
the fake of the pleafure or profit 
which he expects from his wicked- 
nels; or finds the pleafure of the fin 
to exceed the remorfe of confcience, 
of which he alone is the judge, and 


concerning which, when he feels 
them both together, he can hardly 
be miftaken, the moral-inftinét-man, 
fo far as [ can underftand, has no- 
thing more to offer. 

For, if he alledge, that thefe in- 
ftinéts are fo many indications of the 
will of God, and confequently pre- 
fages of what we are to look for here- 
after; this, I anfwer, is to refort to a 
rule and a motive, ulterior to the in- 
ftin&ts themfelves, and at which rule 
and motive we fhall by and bye ar- 
rive by a furer road——I fay farer, fo 
long as there remains a controverfy, 
whether there be any inflinctive max- 
ims atal] ; or any difficulty in afcer- 
taining what maxims are inflinétive. 

This celebrated queftion, there- 
fore, becomes in our fyftem a quef- 
tion of pure curiofity ; and as fach 
we difmifs it to the determination of 
thofe who are more inquifitive, than 
we are concerned to be, about the na- 
tural hiftory and conftitution of the 
human {pecies. 





VIRTUE REWARDED. 4 Paforal Tale. 


LYCERA was beautiful and 
poor. Scarce had fhe number- 
¢d fixteen fprings when fhe had loft 
the mother who had brought her up. 
Reduced to fervitude, fhe kept the 
flocks of Lamon, who cultivated the 
lands of a rich citizen of Mitylene. 
One day, her eyes flowed with 
tears, the went to vifit her mother’s 
folitary tomb. She poured upon the 
grave acup of pure water, and fuf- 
pended crowns of flowers to the 
branches of the buthes fhe had plant- 
td round it, Seated beneath the 
mournful thade, and drying up her 
tears, the faid; «* O thou molt tender 
of mothers, how dear to my heart is 
the temembrance of thy virtues! If 
ever I forget the inftruétions thou 
gaveft me, with fuch a tranquil fmile, 
in that fatal moment, when, inclin- 
ing thy head upon my bofom, I faw 
expire ;—if ever I forget them, 
May the propitious gods forfake me ! 


and may thy facred fhade for ever fly 
me! It is thou that haft juft preferved 
my innocence. I come to tell thy 
manes all. Wretch that 1 am! Is 
there any one on earth to whom I 
dare open my heart ? 

‘© Nicias, the lord of this country, 
came hither to enjoy the pleafures of 
the autumn. He faw me; he re- 
garded me with a foft and gracious 
air. He praifed my flocks, and the 
care I took of them: he often ‘told 
me that I was genteel, and made me 
prefents. Gods! how was I de- 
ceived ! but in the country who mif- 
trufts? I faid to myfelf, How kind 
our Matter is ! May the gods reward 
him! All my vows fhall be for him : 
it is all that I can do; but I will for 
everdoit. Therich are happy, and 
favoured by the immortals. When 
bountiful, like Nicias, they deferve 


tobe happy. This to myfelf I faic, 
and 
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- and let him take my hand and prefs it 


in his. The other day I blufhed, 
and dared not look up, when he put 
a gold ring upon my finger. See, he 
faid, what is engraved on this {tone ? 
A winged child, whodmileslike thee ; 
and it is he that muft makethee hap- 
py. As he {poke thefe words, he 
ftroaked my cheeks, that were redder 
than the fire. He loves me; he has 
the tendernefs of a father for me 
how have 1 deferved fo much kind- 
nefs from a Lord, and fo-rich and 
powerful ? O! .my mother, that was 
allthy poorchild thought. Heavens ! 
how was I deceived! This morning 
he found me in the orchard; he 
chucked me familiarly underthe chin. 
Come, he faid, bring me fome new 
blown flowers to the «myrtle bower, 
that [ may there enjoy their fweet 
perfumes. With hafte I chofe the 
dinett flowers; and, full of joy, I ran 
to the bower. ‘Thou art, she faid, 
amore nimble than the: zephyrs, and 
more beautiful than the goddefs af 
flowers. Then, immortal.gods! I 
yet tremble at thethought; when he 
caught me in his.arms, and-prefied 
mein his bofom, and all that love can 
promife, all that is foft.andfeducing, 
flowed from his lips. I wepr; J 
trembled. Unableto refift {uch arts, 
I had been forever loft. -No,thon 
wouldft ‘no longer have had a child, 
if thy remembrance had not watched 
over my heart. Ah! ifahy worthy 
mother had ever feen thee fuffer fuch 
difgraceful. carefles! That thought 
alone gave me power to force imyfelf 
trom ithe arms of the feducer and -fly. 
““Now I.come;.O with .what 
comfort imitthat 1 iftill dare! I-come 
to weepover thy greve. Alas! poor 
and unfortunate as ‘I am, why did I 
lofe thee when fo young? I droap 
like.a flower, deprivediof the fupport 
that fuftained its feeble ftalk. -TDhis 
cap of pore water -f pour to:the:ho- 
nourof thy mames. Accept this gar- 
land ! Receiveomy tears! May they 
penetrate even to thy athes! Hear, 
O my mother, hear; itis to thy dear 


. defended me againtt myfelf.” 


remains, that repole beneath thels 
flowers, which my eyes have {o of. 
ten bedewed ; itistothy facred thade 
I here renew. the vows of my, heart, 
Virtue, innocence, and the fear of the 
gods, fhall make the happinefs of my 
days. Therefore poverty. thall never 
difturb the ferenity -of my mind, 
May Ido nothing that thou wouldg 
not have approved with a {mile 
tendernefs, and I thall furely be, as 
thon wait, beloved of gods and men; 
for I fhall be gentle, modeft, and:ip- 
duftrious. O my mother, by living 
thus, J hope to die like thee, with 
{miles and tears of joy !” 
Glycera,,on quitting the place, felt 
all the powerful charms of virwe. 
The gentle svarmth that was diffuled 
over her mind {parkled in her eyes, 
ftill wet with tears. She-wasbeaptiful 
as thofe days of fpring, whenithe {ua 
fhines throwgh a tranfient fhower. 
Witha mind quite trangnil, the was 
haftening back to her labour, when 
Nicias ran to meet her. “ OGiy- 
cera !” he faid, and tears flowed down 
his cheeks, ** I have heard thee at thy 
mother’s tomb. Fear nothing, virw- 
ous maid! J thank the immortal gods! 
I thank that virtue, which hashpre- 
ferved me from the crime.of! fecucing 
thy innocence. Forgive me, cbafte 


‘Gyleera! Forgive, nordread.in me 


a freth offence. My virtue triumphs 
through thine. Be wife, be virtuous, 
and -be.ever happy. That aacadow, 
forrounded with trees, near to thy 
mother’s tomb, and half the flock 
thou keepeft, are thine. 
“May aman of equal virtue com 
plete the ihappinefs of thy ¢ays! 
Weep not virtuous maid! butecsept 


the prefent I offer thee witha finger 


heart, and fuffer me from hence! 
to watch over thy happinefs. - If shou 


refufeft me, a remorfe for offending 


thy wirtae-will be the torment of @ 
my-days. .Forgets:O wvouchiale f 
forget my crime! -and E will severe 
thee as a propitious power that hata 
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The Taempn of Trurs; or, Memoirs of Mr. De La Vitierrs. 
[Continued from Page 205. ] 


T was not poflible for me to endure the 

recital of thefe extravagancies with pa- 
tiencee I rofe abruptly, and, forgetting 
the refpe€'due to the company, went out, 
faying, “ That fools only were capable of 
javenting fuch ridicelous fables, or of hear- 
ing them related.”’ 

My father followed me foon afterwards ; 
and feigning that Mr. De la Boffiere re- 
fented my rudenefs, ‘¢ Learn,” fays he, 
“ to fupport your argument with temper ; 
the laws of converfation permit us to dif- 
pute, but not to fubftitute invectives for 
reafon. I do not require you to adopt Mr. 
De la Bofficre’s fentiments ; but I expect 
that you fhould anfwer him with politenefs : 
apologize for your late breach of decorum.” 

I obeyed Mr. De la Villette without the 
leaft reluétance; aor did I bluth to begin 
a reformation, by confefling my fault. 
My apology was well received, and the 
Ufpute was not refumed that day. 

- On the merrow after dinner, I afked 
my father, what became of the Apofties 
of Jefus after his refurreétion. ‘* 1 won- 
der,’ faid I, ** that the God-Man made 
choice of fuch inftruments to propagate 
the Gofpel. It is diffieult to conceive per- 
fons more grofsly ignorant, more criminally 
timid, and, in all refpeéts, more unequal 
to fo great a work. In many inftances 
they appear to be deftitute of common fenfe. 
Witneffes of the miracles of their Lord, 
and but a few days after the multiplication 
of the loaves, being cautioned to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharifees, inttead of 
attending to the nioral of his difcourie re- 
lative to the leaven, they immediately re- 
plied, We have no bread.  Difciples 
of a mafter who inceffantly inculeated hu- 
mility, they contended for pre-eminence, 
and each defired the chief place in his king- 
dom ; they profefled a fidelity to him which 
fio danger could fhake, and yet in a few 
hours bafely deferted him in the hands of 
his enemies, His favourite followed him, 
but it was at a diftance; and the difciple 
whofe profeffions of adhering to him had 
been fo fanguine but a little before, denied 
him upon the interrogation of a fervant. 
I can fcarce believe that fuch prefone could 
execute the defigns of the Meffiah.”’ 
ns ** They were, indeed,” faid my father, 
tude and illiterate; but confider well the 
difficulty of the enterprize to which they 
Were appointed. They were fent out into 
all Countries to preach a crucified God, and 
eftablith an auftere law, te oblige tenfuality 
Vox, Iv, No. 5: 


to chaftity, avarice to poverty, and am- 
bition to contempt.” 

‘s] have already made thefe reflec- 
tions,’’ faid I, ** and I cannot perfuade 
myfelf that they made great conquetts."” 

** You will be much furprifed, then,” 

faid Mr. De Ja Villette, ‘* when I tell you 
what they atchieved ten days after the Af- 
cenfion. Peter, the weak, the p-rtialy 
and the irrefoluce, no fooner received the 
gift of the Holy Ghoft, which his Lord 
had promifed him, than he became infen- 
fible to fear. He told the affembled Jews, 
that he whom they crucified was the Lord 
of Life; that they had no refource bur re- 
pentance; and that they ought to worfhip 
him whem they had nailed to a crofs! 
Four thoufand of thofe that heard him 
fmote their brea{ts, and were baptized ; and 
foon afterwards a much greater numbers 
touched with the wonders that were per- 
formed by the Apoftles, became profelytes 
to the religion which they preached, not- 
withitanding its aufterity. In vain dit 
Herod and the Jews caft them into prifon. 
The éeath of one, and the punifhment of 
others, had now no power to intimidate 5 
they anfwered with boldnefs and conftancy, 
when they were forbidden to preach the 
Gofpel of Chrift, “* Judge ye, whether it 
is fit that we fhould obey men rather 
than God."” Judea became too {mall a 
diftri&t to circumfcribe the labours of 
thefe zealous Evangelifts; they fpread 
themfelves over the whole earth, attack- 
ed idolatry in its capital, and preached 
Chrift crucified in Rome itfelf. The Pos 
tentates of the earth in vain oppofed the 
progrefs of the Gofpel. The Apofties, 
after having fealed it with their blood, 
{prung up multiplied in their fucceffors; 
the blood of the new Chriftians became a 
feed in the earth, which received it, that 
produced a thoufand for one; and, after 
many ages, the crofs was difplayed on the 
top of the capitol.” 

<¢ But, Sir,” faid the pretended Jew, 
<¢ who attefts the truth of thefe miracles 
faid to be wrought by the Apofties?”* 

‘* Permit me to fay,” anfwered I, *¢ that 
you cannot deny them, without admitting 
a greater. If the world had changed its 
fentiments without having feen thefe mira~ 
cles which you call in queition, this would 
have been a greater prodigy thaw any re- 
Jated in the New Teftament. As for me, 
I no longer wonder at the choice of Jefus. 


If he had appointed men of learning and 
power 
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power for the conqueft of the world, his 
vidtory would have been lefs fignel and 
glorious; but as it is, his power appears 
with ail its luitre.”” 

6 [mutt fubmitto foclear admonition,” 
faid Mr. Dela Boffiere; ** I am nolonger 
a few; and I believe,’’ added he, laugh- 
ing, that if ever ] had been really fo, 
J thould now have been a convert to Chrif- 
tianity. You are furprifed, Sir,’’ faid he 
to me, with a fmile of complaifance. 
** Forgive my diffimulation; it has too 
well ferved to illuftrate the force of your 
genius, for you to refent it as an injury.” 

My father then gave me the real charac- 
ter of our pretended few; and we made 
ourfelves very merry with the anger which 
I had conceived againft him. 

As I was to continue but a few days 
longer in my folitude, 1 improved them in 
reading the Aéts of the Apofties, and the 
reft of the New Teftament; and for my 
farther information, Mr. De la Boftiere 
related the perfecutions which the fir 
Chriftians fuffered ; by what means Chrif- 
tianity prevailed againg all oppofition, and 
was preached in every nation ; andatlength 
fu'ly explained to me the DoGtrines of the 
Church. 

My father then requefted the Ecctlefiaf- 
tic on whofe miniftry he had attended fince 
his converfion, to vifit us in our retreat, 
and affift me in the difeharge of thofe 
duties of which I had hitherto been igno- 
rants This was a day of triumph for my 
mother, in which her enterprize was ecm- 
pleted with fuccefs. She would willingly 
have pafied her whole life in a folitude, 
which had been endeared to her by fo many 
interefting events, and which fhe had quit- 
ted but three times in eighteen years. But 
my father had otherwife determined. His 
revenue, confiderably augmented during 
our retreat by the retrenchment of all 
fuperfluous expences, promifed me a fplen- 
did inheritance; and he was refolyed to 
neglect nothing that might enable me to 
potlefs it with happinefs and honour. 
Paris appeared to him the fitteft place to 
anfwer his purpofe. Mr. De Vigni con- 
fented to accompany us thither; and Mr. 
De la Boffiere had a great defire to be of 
the party; but indifpentible bufinefs retains 
ed him in the country: he promifed, how- 
ever, to difpatch it with all poflible ex pe- 
dition, and join us at Paris. 

A kind ot é¢read fcized me when I an- 
ticipated the moment in which £ was to 
quit my folitude. I conceived myfelf about 
to be tranfported intoa ftrange country, in 
which I fhould have peither language nor 
appearance in commen with the inhabi- 


tants. I withed that Mr. Dela Villetta 
had inftructed me in the manners ani 
cuftoms of the people among whom I wa 
going to refide, and my feass at length 
compelled me to communicate my with: 
but my father was refolved to enjoy my 
furprize. 

** 1 do not refufe,”’ faid he, & to hy 
your guide through the fcenes that ap 
now opening before you; but J thall accom. 
modate my affiftance to the contingent ex. 
igencies as they arife; and 1 am very de. 
firous that you fhould derive from your 
own reflection the knowledge that you are 
willing to owe to my inftruction. I hall 
only apprize you of fo much of the cha. 
rater of the French nation, as is necef. 
fary you fhould know. 

‘* The French have a fprightlinefs and 
impetuofity in their temper, which urges 
them to follow every rifing inclination, 
without affording them leifure to weigh 
the confequences: whateveris new amules, 
and whatever amufes pleafes them. As 
a confequence of this, they feek a new ac. 
quaintance with eagernefs, and heap civili- 
ties upon him with a thoughtlefs profu- 
fion. You will be tempted to imagine, 
that you are indebted to a friendthip which 
your own merit has fuddenly infpired, for 
ali thefe civilities and offers of fervice; 
but nothing is more falfe: this excefs of 
courtefy is no more than a falary, which 
they pay you for the amufement which 
you afford them. They are familiar with 
objeéts that prefent themfelves every day; 
in thefe there is nothing to examine, or 
to criticife. You arrive: their eyes, as 
it were, devour you with avidity; and 
your perfon, your underftanding, and cha- 
raéter, become the objeéts of a ftudy, which 
diverts their attention from objects that 
are become infipid and tirefome, becaule 
they afford nothing new. Stand, there 
fore, on your guard; lend yourfelf to all, 
but give yourfelf to none without a mature 
examination. . 

“< This,” continued my father, “ isthe 
only leffon that I fhall give you. 1 will, 
as I told you before, be your guide ; 2ne 
the authority of the father fhali not ap- 
pear through the familiarity of the friend. 
I affure myfelf, that you will confide in 
me without referve ; for this will enable 
me to make the proper difpofitions 1n every 
ftage of our journey; and if your confi- 
dence in me is perfeét, I dare undertake to 
condu@ you in fafety through all the ¢aa- 
gers that we may encounter on the roa’, 

I affured my father, that I would deferve 
his goodnefs to the utmoft of my ability; 
and we paffed the reft of the day in making 

preparations 
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parations for our departure, which was 
gxed for the morrow. 

It was now near the end of autumn ; and 
as we fet out very early in the morning, 
fcarce any object could be diftinguifhed 
when we got into the coach. ‘I'he impa- 
tience which I felt at this time is not to be 
exprefled,and { thought the day would never 
appear: the darknefs of the night, how~ 
ever, being at length wholly diftipated, I 
jooked round me with the utmoft eagernefs 
and curiofity. 1 was aftonifhed at the 
croud of people whom I faw employed in 
cutting grapes. ‘The fun being rifen, and 
the day being hotter than ufual in that fea- 
fon, | was touched with pity for thofe un- 
happy wretches, who feemed to me to be 
the only perfons who inherited the curfe 
which God had pronounced on a!l man- 
kind, That §* they thould earn their bread 
with. the fweat of their brow,;”’ the rags 
which left fome of them half naked per- 
fuaded me that this painful labour fearce 
procured them the neceffaries of life. 
« What reafon have they to complain !”’ 
faid L to myfeif: ‘* And with what eye 
mufl they regard thofe who live in eafe and 
affluence! Us, for inftance, who travel 
under fhelter, and without labour, while 
they are expofed to ali the inclemencies of 
the weather,"" 

I was wholly taken up with thefe reflec- 
tions, when the hour for the grape-gather- 
¢rs dinner arrived. I then faw them feat 
them/felves in companies on the grafs; joy 
fparkled in their faces; fome fung, fome 
danced, and others eat of the coarieft pro- 
vifions with an appetite that rendered them 
more tafteful than the moft coftly dainties. 
My aftonifhment was vifible in my coun- 
tenance, and I communicated the caufe to 
my father, 

“ Youaremiftaken,” faid he, * if you 
think thefe perfons are unhappy. Enured 
to labour from their infancy, they are in- 
fenfible to every hardship; and notwith- 
ftanding their extreme poverty, they enjoy 
@ More perfect content thaa they who cweil 
under roofs of gold. Even you yourfelf 
may one day be touched with misfortunes 
to which they are ftrangers. You may 
with to change your condition for theirs, 
and envy the tranquillity of mind which 
{weetens all their labours, and shelters thera 
from the ftorms of iife.”? 
. ** T cannot conceive,” faid I, ** that it 
is poffisle for me ever to be in fuch a fitua- 
“ion as to regard that of thefe wretches 
witheavy, Wich no mixture of ambition 
i my temper, and in love with retirement, 
fhall I not always have the peaceful enjoy~ 
Ment of a private tation in my power?” 

*€ And will you be always,” faid Mr. 
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De Vigni, fetching a deep figh, * will 
you be always able to defend yourfelf from 
the inquietudes of love; a paffion which 
produces the moft fatal effeéts; which in 
a moment perverts the moft pure and re- 
gular defires, and makes the foilies and 
vices of the beloved obje&t our own? You 
have no ambition; but you may figh for 
one who has. She defires to fee you fhine 
in a more exalted ftation than that which 
is now the objeét of your choice ; and this 
dignity is the condition of her love. A 
defire to gratify her wifhes will produce the 
fame effeéts in your conduét as ambition. 
What then will become of your tranquillity 
and love of folitude?” 

‘¢ Permit me; Sir,’ faid I to Mr. De 
Vigni, ‘* to except againft your teftimony. 
Love has been the caufe of your misfor- 
tunes; and it is from a defire of revenge 
only that you aceufe him of caufing all 
the diforders in the world. ‘I confefs that 
I am under no apprehenfion of its produce- 
ing fuch unhappy effects on me. I feel 
myfelf fufceptible of love; but my love 
fall always have virtue for its objet; and 
whatever charms I fhall difcover in a lady, 
either I fhall not love her atall, orI fhall 
ceafe to love the moment I fee any defe& 
which would produce a change in thofe 
principles which I have laid dowa as the 
rule of my condu&.” 

“© Your knowledge of yourfelf is little,” 
faid my mother, * and your knowledge of 
love is lefs. ‘This paffion, which defeated 
the wifdom of the greateft philofophers, 
fubdues us almoft ere we perceive its ap- 
proach; and we firft feel the weight of its 
chains when they become too ftrong to be 
broken. I know your heart to be tender, 
and your fecurity will precipitate your 
defeat.” 

‘6 Permit me,” faid I to my mother, **to 
flatter myfelf; I dare engage for the fecu- 
rity of my heart: I am not conicious of 
any paffion equal to the tendernefs that I 
feel for you, which is the effect of infting 
and gratitude; affection for Mr. De Vigni 
is produced by a kind of fympathy, and 
the knowledge I have of his merit; and 
altho’ nothing can rendec it more ardent, 
yet it is not an irsefiftible irapulfe which 
would confrain to a& in violation of my 
reafon; nor can I perfuade myfelf thar 
there is any {pecies of tendernefs or affec- 
tion diftinét from what I feel for you and 
him, which, however, makes my heart 
free, and produces no fenfations but of 
tranquillity and delight ; but if there is, E 
am determined to rezgunce every paffion 
that is diferent from this pleafing and vir- 


tuous complaceacy."" 
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‘6 T might tell yous” faid my father, 
** that you miftake friendthip for love ; 
but I leave this to experience; and God 
grant that you may not find experience to 
be a fevere inftructor !” 

Though I made no reply to Mr. De la 
Villette, yet lwas not convinced: ] burn- 
ed with impatience to affume the part I 
was to a& in the world, that ] mightevince 
the truth of what] had advanced; and 
the four days of our journey appeared to 
me four ages. 

We arrived at Paris about three o’clock 
in the afternoon; and it was neceffary to 
pats through part of the city to come at 
the place where we were to lodge. IJ cane 
not defcribe what pafled in my mind at 
that perpetual motion of men and equi- 
pages. My foul had paffed into my eyes, 
if I may be allowed the expreffion ; and I 
was not at leifure to reflect on the multi- 
plicity of objeéts that crouded upon me at 
once. 

During this aftonifhing paffage, I did 
not utter one word ; and | waked as from 
adream, when I was called upon to alight 
from the coach. I was piqued to fee the 
eyes of our little company fixed upon me; 
for I hoped to have deceived their expec- 
tations by affecting an air of unconcern 
and tranquillity: I confeffed this to my 
father, and joined in the mirth which they 
enjoyed at my expence with a good grace. 

We had many relations at Paris, with 
whom my father, though he had carefully 
concealed the fingularity of my education, 
bad yet kept a literary cotrefpondence; and 
my mother had made feveral journies dur- 
ing our refidence in the country, in which 
the cultivated their friendthip. They were 
apprifed of our arrival, and preffed to fee us 
the next day. IJ have already obferved, 
that Mr, De Vigni had teken care to in- 
firu& me in the exernal ceremonies of a 
vifit; and as to the ref, | was determined 
to be attentive to the behaviour of others ; 
to {peak little, and to note for my own in- 
ftruction whatever I fhould hear or fee. 

My father declared that this was the effe@ 
of diffidence, which, however, rendered 
me but the more amiable. My filence was 
attributed to modefty ; and the rather, be- 
caufe I lad given fome anfwers which were 
fenfible and pertinent. 

My mother's father, at whofe houfe fhe 
had lodged in her former journies, invited 
us to fpend a day with him. My father 


confented to wait upon him after dinner, 


and, as it was Sunday, excufed our earlier 
attendance, that we might have time to 
drefs, and hear mais. 

We lodged near the Little Fa 


thers, and 
repaired to that church at noon. . 


Sepiibly 


touched with the great truths of religion, 
I was feized with a kind of holy dread, 
and entered trembling into that facted 
place. But what was my aftenifhment 
when I looked round on the countenances 
of thofe who filled it! I was placed be« 
hind @ young |ady, who was very richly 
dreft, and fat on a chair, playing with a 
nofegay ; the was furrounded by young gen. 
tlemen, who talked to her fo loud, that | 
did not lofe one word of their difcourfe, 

‘* How do you difpofe of yourfelf to-day, 
Madam?” faid one of them. * Do you 
fhine at the Opera? La More fings a folo 
there to-night.” 

‘¢ Fye, my Lord,” faid another, * how 
can you propofe the Opera on a Sunday | 
We muft leave it to-day to the citizens 
wives.”’ 

«¢ That is true,”” replied the lady ; “ ig 
is not fit that a woman of fafhion thould 
appear at public places, but on thofe days 
when they are reforted to by people of equal 
rank.” 

¢* You are in the right, Madam,” faid 
a young fpark on the other fice ; * and if 
you will take my advice, we will revive the 
party of St. Cloud, which that blundering 
knight has impertinently broken.” 

She was going to reply, when, at the 
found of a beli that proclaimed the eleva- 
tion of the hoft, the rofe up and lojled over 
the back of a chair; the men bent one 
knee, on which they placed their elbow, 
I then imagined I might apply myfelf to 
my devotions without interruption; but 
the whole company rifing, the men, after 
looking down at the knee which they had 
bent, and rubbing it twenty times, began 
again to talk fo loud, that my patience 
was quite exhaufted. I changed place, 
but I gained no advantage ; the fame noife 
and the fame irreverence prevailed equally 
in all parts of the affembly. 

‘© And what,” faid I to myfelf, * are 
thefe people Chriftians! No, doubtlefs, 
thefe are Pagans, whom curiofity bas 
brought into our temple; but I think they 
ought to be refufed admittance, or obliged 
to behave with decency.”’ : 

My father, to whom J communicated 
my thoughts at our return, could not re- 
frain from laughter; but my aftonifhment 
was encreafed when he affured me that thefe 
people believed Jefus Chrift to be prefent 
in the temple, and profeffed themfelves his 
difciples. 

“© It is impoffible !” faid I. ¢* Can they 
be fenfible of the Majefty of God, end of 
the meannefs of animated duft, without 
being ftruck with the moft refpe@table ave 
in his prefence ?”” 


6¢ Learn,” 
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«¢ Learn,” faid my mother, * the caufe 
of this irregular behaviour: children of 
the mof tender age are witneffes of the 
want of reverence in our churches. Itis 
in vain that a governefs, ar a mother, re- 
peatedly tells them that God is peefent 5 
that he is a God who will feverely punith 
thofe who treat bim with difrefpect : they 
cannot reconcile what they fee with that 
which they are taught. And when this 
governefs or mother obferve not them- 
felves, in the holy place, the refpect which 
they zecommend to their pupils, they are 
apt to think it an impofition, and imitate 
what they fee.”’ ‘ 

‘It is likely,” replied I, “ they will 
a& fo, until they arrive at years of difcre- 
tion; but is it not ftrange they fhould uot 
then lofe their childith habits?” 

«© They ought todo it,”’ faid my father; 
and they undoubtedly would, if they 
made ufe of their underflanding to fearch 
into the great truths of religion: but their 
faith is too fuperficial to make any thing 
sore than a lighc impreffion. Scarcely 
are they got beyond their infancy, before 
they are made co learn by rote a fummary 
of what they ought to know ; bat explain- 
ed in fo dull a manner, as to be neither 
capable of enlightening the underftanding, 
or warming the heart; which are only 
employed in learning the means to make a 
fortune, or to enjoy it agreeably. 

*€ A younglady,”’ continued he, * thinks 
her chief ftudy ought to be, how to acquire 
the talent of pleafing. If the ever hears 
eny difcourfe on the neceffity of becoming 
virtuous, it chiefly confifts in reprefenting 
the fhame and infamy with which they are 
covered in the eyes of the world, who are 
not fo; which feems to infinuate, that 
vice itfelf will rencer them lefs de(picable, 
than the want of matter to conceal it. To 
a young gentleman they talk of the necef- 
fity of being brave ; and in the fame mo- 
ment in which they tell him, the Evan 
gelical Law ought to be the rule of his ac- 
tions, they teach him that the fuffering a 
knowa injury muft infallibly ruin his re- 
putation. What idea can this young man 
conceive, in comparing this leffon with the 


precept of the Gofpel, of turning our cheele 
to him who fmites us? Nothing can be 
more natural than for him to look on this 
commandment, and confequently ali the 
reft, as fine fpeculations, which are not 
to be followed, and which are not raifed 
on any reafonable foundation.” 

We had promiled my uncle a vifit; we 
found at his houfe a greatdeal of company, 
to whom my panegyric had already been 
made. I was charmed at the air of kind- 
nefs and fincerity with which every one 
preffed to embrace me ; and forgetting what 
my father had told me, J could not help 
faying afide, ** My countenance interefts 
them in my favour.” 

But felf-love had no long fubje& for ap- 
plaufe; it was topped by the arrival of a 
lady, who came to introduce her fon to 
Mr. De Janfon, tny uncle. This fon was 
an original of a moft fingular figure. He 
came trom college, where it was faid, he 
had borne away the fir prizes. As foon 
as he entered, there wag no more conver-~ 
fation left far me; my claffic emperor en- 
gaged all voice. HKvery folly he difcovered 
(and forme new one appeared every time he 
opened his mouth) they applauded. His 
mother, with an air of fatisfaQion, heark- 
ened to all thefe praifes, and by an ape 
parent rnodefy, in feeming to think them 
above his def-rt, added fomething to them< 

During this converfation my vanity was 
on the rack. What ftrefs could I lay on 
the praifes which they had poured on me, 
when they had given the fame to fo com- 
pleat a blockhead? The mother and fon 
took their leave, highly delighted with 
their vilit ; and the company began to en« 
tertain each other, by turning into ridicule 
all the hyperbolical praifes they had before 
beftowed upon him, 

This was a new, but a very ufeful leffon 
for me; and taught me through life to look 
with contempt on that grofs flattery which 
is often beftowed on a man at firft fight. 
But this was not the only leffon for which 
I was obliged to this day’s adventure; as 
I thall proceed to thew. 

(‘Yo be continued, ) 
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[From Bentuam’s Defence of Ufury.] 


hans thing, to find reafons why 
itis ft a law foould have been 
made: it is another to find the rea- 
tons why it avqas made: in other 
Words, it is one thing to juttify a 


law: it is another thing to account 
for its exiftence. Inthe prefent in- 
Rance, the former talk, it the obfer- 
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The other, though not neceffary for 
conviction, may contribute fome- 
thing perhaps in the way of fatisfac- 
tion. Totrace an c:ror to its foun- 
tain head, fays lord Coke, is to re- 
fute it; and mary men there are 
who, till they have received this fa- 
tisfa€tion, be the error what it may, 
cannot preyail upon themfelves ito 
part with it. £* If oaranceftors have 
been all along under a miftake, how 
came they to have fallen into it ?” is 
a queftion that naturally prefents it- 
{elf upon all fuch occafions. The 
cafe is, that in matters of law more 
efpecially, fuch is the dominion of 
authority over our minds, and fuch 
the prejudice it creates in favour of 
whatever inftitution it has taken un- 
der its wing, that, after ail manner 
of reafons that can be thought of, in 
favour of the inftitution, have been 
fiewn to be infuficient, we ftill can- 
not forbear looking to fome unafign- 
able and latent reafon for its efficient 
caofe. But if, inftead of any fuch 
reafon, we can find a caufe for it in 
fome notion, of the erroneoufnefs of 
which we are already fatisfied, then 
at lait we are content to give it up 
without further Rruggle; and then, 
and not till then, our fatisfaétion ig 
complete. 

In the conceptions of the more 
confiderable part of thofe through 
whom our religion has been handed 
down to us, virtue, or rather godli- 
nels, which was an improved fub- 
ftitute for virtue, confilted in felf- 
denial; not in felf-denial for the 
fake of fociety, but of felf-denial for 
its own fake. One pretty general 
rule ferved for moft occafions: not 
to do what you had a mind to do; 
or, in other words; not to do what 
would be for your advantage. By 
this of courfe was meant temporal 
advantage : to which fpiritual ad- 
vantage was underitood to be ja 
conftant and diametrical opnofition. 
Fer, the proof of a refolution, oa the 


part of a being of perfe& power and 
benevolence, to make his few fayogr. 
ites happy in a ftate in which they 
«a.ere to be, was his determined plea. 
fure, that they fhould keep them. 
felves as much ftrangers to happinefs 
as poffible, in the ftate in which they 
avere. Now to get money is what 
moit men have a mind to do: be. 
caufe he who has money gets, as far 
as it goes, moft other things that he 
hasa mind for. Of courfe nobody 
was to get money: indeed why 
fhould he, when he was not {fo much 
as to keep what he had got already? 
To lend money at intereft, is to get 
money, or at leaft to try to get it; 
of courfe it was a bad thing to lend 
money upon fuch terms. The better 
the terms, the worfe it was to lend 
upon them: but it was bad to lend 
upon any terms, by which any thing 
could be got. What made it much 
the worfe was, that it was aéting like 
a Jew; for though all Chriftians at 
firit were Jews, and continued to 
do as Jews did, after they had be- 
come Chriftians, yet, in procels of 
time, it came to be difcovered, that 
the diftance between the mother and 
the daughter church could not be toa 
wide. 

By degrees, as old conceits gave 
place to new, nature fo far prevailed, 
that the objeétions to getting money 
in general, were pretty well over- 
ruled: but ftill this Jewith way of 
getting it, was too odious to be en- 
dured. Chriflians were too intent 
upon plaguing Jews, to liften to the 
fuggettion of doing as Jews did, even 
though money were to be got by it. 
Indeed the eafier method, and a me- 
thod pretty much in vogue, Was, (0 
let the Jews get the money any how 
they could, and then fqueeze it out 
of them as it was wanted. 

In procefs of time, as queftions of 
all forts came under difcuflion, and 
this, not the leaft interefting, among 
the reft, the anti-iewith fide of 1 
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found no unopportune fupport in a 
pafluge of Ariftotle: that celebrated 
heathen, who, in all matters wherein 
heathenifm did not deftroy his com- 
petence, had eftablifhed a defpotic 
empire over the Chriftian world. 
As fate would have ir, that great 
philofopher, with all his indultry, 
and all his penetration, notwith- 
ftanding the great number of pieces 
of money that had pafied through 
his hands (more perhaps than ever 
pafied through the hands of a philo- 
fopher before or fince,) and notwith- 
ftanding the uncommon pains he had 
beftowed on the fubjeé&t of genera- 
tion, had never been able to difco- 
ver, in any one piece of money, any 
organs for generating any other fuch 
piece. Emboldened by fo ftrong a 
body of negative proof, he ventured 
at laft to ufher into the world the 
refult of his obfervations, inthe form 
of an univerfal propofition, that a@// 
money is in its nature barren. You, 
iny friend, to whofe caft of mind 
found reafon is more congenial than 
ancient philofophy, you have, I dare 
to fay, gone before me in remarking, 
that the practical inference from this 
fhrewd obfervation, ifit afurded any, 
fhould have been, that it would be 
to no purpofe fora man to try to get 
five per cent. out of money—not, 
that ifhe could contrive to get fo 
much, there would be any harm in 
it, But the fages of thole days cid 
not view the matter in that light. 

A confideration that did not hap- 
pen to prefent itfelf to that great 
philofopher, but which had it hap- 
pened to prefent itfelf, might not 
have been altogether unworthy of 
his notice, is, that though a daric 
would not beget another daric, any 
more than it would a ram, or an 
ewe, yet for a daric which a man 
borrowed, he might get a ram and 
2 couple of ewes, and that the ewes, 
were the ram left them a certain time, 
would probably not be barren, That 


then, at the end of the year, he would 
find himfelf mafler of his three theep, 
together with two, if not three, lambs; 
and that, if he fold his fheep again 
to pay back his daric, and gave one 
of his lambs for the ufe of it in the 
mean time, he would be two lambs, 
or at leaft one lamb, richer than if 
he had made no fuch bargain. 
Thefe theological and philofophi- 
cal conceits, the offspring of the days 
were not ill feconded by principles 
of a more permanent complexion. 
The bufinefs of a money-lender, 
though only among Chriftians, and 
in Chriftian times, a profcribed pro- 
feflion, has no where, nor at any 
time, been a popular one. Thofe 
who have the refolution to facrifice 
the prefent to future, are natural ob- 
jeéts of envy to thofe who bave fa- 
crificed the future to the prefent. 
The children who have eat their cake, 
are the natural enemies of the chil- 
dren who have. theirs. While the 
money is hoped for, and for a fhort 
time after it has been received, he 
who lends it is a friend and benefac- 
tor: by the time the money is {pent, 
and the evil hour of reckoning is 
come, the benefsétor is found to have 
changed his nature, and to have put 
on the tyrant and the oppreflor. It is 
an oppreflion fora man to reclaim his 
own money: it is none to keep it 
from him. Among the inconfider- 
ate, that is among the great mafs of 
mankind, felfith affeétions confpire 
with the focial in treafuring up all 
favour for the man of difiipation, 
and in refufing juftice to the man of 
thrift who has fupplied him. In 
fome fhape or other that favour ate 
tends thechofen objet of it, through 
every flage of hiscareer. But inno 
ftage of Ais career, can the man of 
thrift come in for any fhare of ir, 
I: is the genera) interett of thofe with 
whom aman lives, that his expence 
fhould be at leaft as great as his cir- 
cumftances will bear: becaufe there 
are 
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arc few expences which a man can 
launch into, buc what the benefit 
of it is fhared,in fome proportion or 
other, by thofe with whom he lives. 
In that circle originates a flanding 
law, forbidding every man, on pain 
of infamy, to confine his expences 
within what is adjudged to be the 
meafure of his means, faving always 
the power of exceeding that limit, as 
much ashe thinks proper: and the 
meansafligned him by that law may 
be ever fo much beyond his, real 
means, but are fure never to fall fhort 
of them. So clofe is the combina- 
tion thus formed between the idea 
of merit and the idea of expenditure, 
that a difpofition to fpend finds fa- 
vour in the eyes even of thofe who 
know that a man’s circumftances do 
not ertitie him to the means: and 
an upttart, whofe chief recommen- 
dation is this difpofition, fhall find 
bim{clf to have purchafed a perma- 
nent fund of reipect, to the preju- 
dice of the very perfons at whofe ex- 
pence he has been gratifying his appe- 
tites and his pride. ‘The luftre, which 
the difplay of borrowed wealth has 
diffufed over his charaéter, awes 
men, during the feafon of his prof- 
perity, into a fubmiflion to his in- 
folence: and when the hand of ad- 
verfity has overtaken him at laft, the 
recollection of the height, from which 
he has fallen, throws the veil of com. 
pailion over his injuttice. 

The condition of the man of thrift 
is the reverie. His lafling opulence 
procures him a flare, at leaft, of the 
fame envy, that attends the prodigai’s 
tranfient difplay: but the ofe he 
makes of it procures him no part of 
the favour which attends the prodi- 
gal. In the fatisfaétions he derives 
from that ufe, the pleafare of pof- 
feffion, and the idea of enjoying, at 
fome diftant period, which may ne- 
ver arrive, nobody comes in for any 
fhare. In the mick of his opulence 
he is regarded as a kind of infolvent, 


who refufes to honour the bills which 
their rapacity would draw upon him, 
and whois by fo much the more cri. 
minal than other infolvents, as not 
having the plea of inability for an cx. 
cufe. 

Could there be any doubt of the 
disfavour which attends the caufe of 
the money -lender, in his competition 
with the borrower, and of the dif. 
pofition of the public judgment to 
facrifice the intereft of the former to 
that of the latter, the ftege would af. 
ford a compendious, put a pretty 
conclufive proof of it.  Icis the bufi. 
nefs of the dramatift to ftudy, and to 
conform to, the honours and paffions 
of thofe, on the pleafing of whom he 
depends for his fuccefs: it is the 
courfe which reflection muft fuggeft 
to every man, and which a man 
would naturally fall into; though he 
were not to think about it. He may, 
and very frequently does, make mag- 
nificent pretences, of giving the law 
to them; burt woe be to him that at- 
tempts to give them any other law 
than what they are difpofed already 
to receive. Ii he would attempt to 
leagl them one inch, it muft be with 
great caution, and not without fuf- 
fering himfelf to be led by them 
at leait adozen. Now, I queftion, 
whether, among all the inftances in 
which a borrower and a lender of 
money have been brought together 
upon the ftage, from the days of 
Thefpis to the prefent, there ever 
was one, in which the former was 
not recommended to favour in fome 
fhape or other, either to admiration, 
or to love, or to pity, orto al] three j 
and the other, the man of thrift, 
configned to infamy. 

Hence it is that, in reviewing and 
adjufting the interefts of thefe appa- 
rently rival parties, the advantage 
made by the borrower is fo apt to 
flip out of fight, and that made by 
the lender to appear in fo exagger- 
ated'a point of view. Hence yes 
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that though prejudice is fo far fof- 
tened as to acquiefce in the lender’s 
making fome advantage, left the bor- 
rower thould lofe altogether the be- 
nefit of his nce, yet ftill the 
borrower is to have all the favour, 
and the lender’s advantage is for ever 
to be clipped, and’ pared down, as 
jow as.it will bear. Firft it was to 
be confined to ten per cent. then to 
eight, then to fix, then to five, and 
now lately there was a report of its 
being to be brought down to four ; 
with conftant liberty to fink as much 
lower a3 it would. The burthen of 
thefe reftraints, of courfé, has been 


intended exclufively for.the. lender ; 
in reality, asI think you have feen, 
it prefles much more heavily upon 
the borrower: I mean him who ei- 
ther becomes or in vain wifhes to 
become iv. But the prefents directed 
by prejudice, Dr. Smith will tell us, 
are not always delivered according 
to their addrefs.. It was thus that 
the mill-ftone defigned for the necks 
of thofe vermin, as they have been 
called, the dealers in corn, was 
found to fall upon the heads of the 
confumers. It is thus-=bat further 
examples would lead me further from 
the purpole. 


eee 


ACCOUNT OF NAPLES. 
[From Travels in 1787, 1738, and 1789; by Tuomas Warxins.] 


PON the bay of Naples, four 
miles fouth-eaft of the city, 

are the towns of Refina and Portici. 
In the latter is a royal palace and a 
mufeum, richer in antique curiofities 
than all the cabinets of Europe, be- 
ing filled with a variety of articles col. 
keéted from Herculaneum and Pom. 
peii, fuch as valuable ftatues, vafes 
of filver, of bronze, and of glafs: 
inktruments of fargery, among which 
we were fhewn fome for extracting 
the ftone, an operation which I had 
hitherto thought unknown to the an- 
cients > weights, meafures, hooks and 
fihing-nets, armour, Weapons, mu- 
ical inftruments, loaded dice larger 
than thofe of the prefentiday, metal- 
lic mirrors, earthen ware, and glafs 
of an inferior quality to that now 
made, toilet furniture, and even pro- 
vifions, namely, figs, nuts, currarits, 
eggs, meat, bread, corn, wine, and 
9il, dried to a hard {ubftance ; in 
hort, every thing that could admi- 
hifter not only to the neceffities and 
Convenience, but tothe moft refined 
lawuries of life. One of the rooms 
in this mufeum is the exaét counter- 
Part of a Roman kitchen, with all 


Ks furniture, hung as when difcover- 
Vou. IV. No. 5. 


ed in the original. Many of the 
veffels are fimilar to thofe ufed at pre- 
fent, but of fuperior quality, being 
made of bronze, and highly finifhed. 
The moft interefting and moft valu- 
able room, however, is the library, 
from the numerous manufcript rolls 
which it contains. What a field is 
here for conjecture! what room for 
hope! Among this ineftimable col- 
leétion how many great works are 
there, of which even the names are 
now unknown! how many unbroken 
volumes, whofe very fragments pre- 
ferved in the writings of the ancient 
{choliaftics, convey to us moral im- 
provement, information, and delight 
pethaps all the dramatic pieces of 
Menander and Philemon, perhaps, 
nay certainly, the loft Decades of 
Livy ; for it is impoflible to fuppofe, 
that among fo many rolls, the moft 
admired -hiftory of the people who 
poffefied them is not to be found : 
what_private library in Britain is 
without the beft hiftories of England ? 
But how | tremble for their fituation, 
as Portici is built on the lava thae 
overwhelmed Herculaneum! How 
I tremile:too for the indifference of 


the king of Naples towards this in- 
Cc valuable 
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valuable treafure, in which all the 
mott enlightened people of Eutope 
aré deeply interelted! When T'firft 
faw thew, FP had no idea of what 
they wefe, ‘as they refernble wooden 
truncheons burnt almoft to charcoal. 
They are fo hard and brittle, that the 
greateft caution mult be vfed fn re- 
moving them, left they crumble to 
duit; nevérthelels, an ingenious’ friar 
of Genoa, named Rageid, under- 
todk totinrofl them, and by a moft 
curious; ‘thowgh tedious precefs, fo 
far fuccteded as to tranfcribe three 
Greek Treatifes on Philsfophy’and 
Mafick; but finding (as'F hea#) no 
ether encouragement then-his-falaryy 
which was but little more than you 
pay fome of your fervants, the work 
was unhappily difcontinned * Were 
thefe manufcripts in England, they 
would hotdong remain a feoret-to the 
ward... On leaving the palace we 
defcénded' by ftairs cutout of the 
lavay fiot lefs than fifty feet to: the 
buried ‘city: of Herculaneum j;obat it 
was by ‘mo uneans as interefting cas ‘I 
expedied.: When at the bottom we 
thought: ourfelves: in an immenfé 
quarry; and faw only the ‘orcheftra 
of artheatreyand part.of che foruin, 
which weredfo mvolved in obfcurity; 
as to be foaree difcernible. The diffiz 
culty aud expence of working through 
the folid: Java is fo great, thatofew 
difcoveries have been made, and it 
Was found neceffary torfill) upeman 
of the excavations, left the founda- 
tions’ of |Portici fhould be injured -by 
them. Bilt it isiweryy different: at 
Pompeii «)) {Phis place is' about nine 
miles from Herculaneum ; being ico. 
vered notday Java, bemafhies! ic has 
beem clearediwith Jittle:dificalty) fo 
that.an etitire ftreet, befides feveral 
Cetached: honfes, are laid opens tn 
the duburhs are. the foldiers barracks, 
aiguarebuilding admirabl yi planned. 
Weslpetceived. on the walls: feveral 
Ramos terached out with astnifey of 


we 


fome fuch inftrument, particufaily 
Cu. Balbus, Lu. Fun. Rufus, &e, ke 
and were informed, that among thi 
many fkeletons found here ({ome of 
which we faw) four were difcoverea 
in the prifon of thefe barracks with 
their legs confined in a ftocks, ‘Thefs 
poor wretches were unable to liberai 
themfelves, and forgotten in the pe. 
neral confofion. ' Having entered the 
town pate, we found the ftreet narrow, 
and the pavement mach damaged,and 
worn into deep ruts by cart-wheels, 
The houfes, though low (none of 
them being above two ftories high) 
confift of feveral {mall apartmeny 
fluccoed and painted, the colours of 
which are as frefh and vivid, as if 
recently laid on. Each hasan inner 
court, fome have two, and in ene we 
perceived three, with marble balogs 
or fountains in the middle. The 
cellars are built like cloifters, being 
four piazzas, at right angles one with 
another. We found in them feveral 
large wine jars of earthen-ware,ranged 
along the walls, and if I recolleé 
well, marked and numbered. You 
may fuppofe that the houfes of Pom. 
peii are in ‘high prefervation, when 
I tell you, that: we faw on the fill of 
a window ftains of fome fuch liquor 
as chocolate or coffee, made by the 
bottom of ‘the cups. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
built atthe foot of Veluvins, each 
five miles diftdne from the crater. 
They were both deftroyed A.D: 79, 
during the reign of Titus, bot ina 
different manner. Pompeii, as the 
wind lay that way, was buried under 
a heavy and continued thower of 
hot afhes, and pumice ftone, {0 thiek 
as to darken that part of the couptty 
for three days fucceffively, there being 
no light but from the flames ef Vee 
fuvius, and fo immediate as to prt 
clude efcape. ‘The fate of Herca- 
laneum was ftill more fudden, #4 


deep torrent of lava rolled over : - 
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the fea. 1 well remember that the 
younger Pliny, in one of his letters 
relating the manner of his uncle’s 
death, who was fuffocated here in 
attempting to fave his friend Pompo- 
nianus, and others of the wretched 
inhabitants, has left a mo(t interefting 
account of this tremendous eruption, 
the appearance of which is (if I 
miftake not) finely given by Martiat 
in a fingle line. 

‘ Cunéta jacent fammis et trifti merfa 

favilla.”’T 

Ta refledting on this fubje& I have 
often been furprifed that the Ro- 
mans never attempted to lay open 
thefe cities ; but what more furprifes 
me is, that the Neapolitans fhould 
build their palaces and villas on the 
very {pot where Herculaneum was 
loft. At every eruption they fly to 
Naples, but as what has happened 
may happen again, deftruction no 
lefs fudden than that of 79 may come 
upon them, and perhaps in future 
ages travellers will vifit the fubter- 
raneous towns of Refina and Portici, 
as we now do that of Herculaneum. 
Being very defirous of looking down 
the mouth of the volcano, we took 
guides and mules, and rode up its 
fijesthrough the vineyards that pro- 
duce the Lacryma Chriiti and Her- 
Mitage wines, which, like many 
other things, have, in my opinion, 
more fame than excellence. Thefe 
vines grow in the dark blue afhes 
and cinders of the mountain. When 
arrived at a certain point, we alight- 
ed, and purfued the way on foot, as 
it was much too fteep for even mules 
toclimb. After twa hours afcent, 
We got within five or fix hundred 
yards of our deftination. This point 
Was once the fummit of Vefuvius, 
but late eruptions have raifed it con- 
fiderably, and given it another top. 
Here we found it impoffible to pro- 
ceed without going round the moun- 


275 
tain, which we did, but with great 
difficulty, as the foggy. fteams of 
fulphur almoft prevented aur breath- 
ing, and the heat of the ground had 
confumed our thick thoes toa cinder, 
Having at length gained the brink of 
the crater, which, like an immenfe 
cauldron, emitted a vapour that made 
it impoffible to fee the contests, until 
the wind fhould difperfe it, we waited 
fome time with great patience. But 
Pocock, finding the {moke too op- 
preflive, was obliged to retire. I 
however determined to remainas long 
as poflible, and happily my perfeve- 
rence was crowned with fuccels, for 
a fudden guft entirely cleared, the 
mouth, and gave me a full view of it. 
Inftead of feeing, as I expeéted, a 
vat gulf with fides of fhaggy and 
projecting rocks, I beheld a fine 
floping bafon formed as regularly as 
if it had been a work of art, the cir- 
cumference of which is about 500 
paces. In it were layers of fulphur, 
of different colours beautifully clear, 
and at the bottom, about eighty 
yards deep, I perceived three mouths, 
but no fire or flame. It is acuftom 
with the guides to fhout whenever 
a breeze of wind clears the crater of 
its f{moke. On this occafion I was 
furprifed to hear, in addition to my 
man’s voice, a loud Englifh huzza ; 
on looking about me I perceived a 
true John Bull, who, when he had 
almolt cracked his windpipe with 
hollowing, fwore that this was the 
moft wonderful fight he had ever 
feen. He was the matter of a mer- 
chant fhip in the bay of Naples, and 
had come upto fee the crater of Ve- 
fuvius ; into which, infenfidle of the 
danger, he would have defcended 
had [ not prevented him, and by fo 
doing, I flatter myfelf that I have 
preferved for my country one of its 
mof valuable citizens—an able and 
intrepid feaman. 

Soine 


* See the Epiitle the 16th of the 6:h Book. 
+ All is iavolved in flame, or mournful embers fanks 
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Some days after this expedition to 
Vefuvius we vifited the palace of 
Caferta, which I had heard was the 
moft magnificent in Europe ; but 
conceive our difappointment when 
in an immenfe houfe, the external 
appearance of which is indeed full of 
promife, we could praife only the 
chapel, the theatre, and grand ftair- 
cafe. ‘Thele are very noble, and 
difplay a profufion of the richeft and 
yareft marbles. The gardens, with 
their cafcades and bafons of water, 
though ala Frangoife, are not un- 
deferving of attention. From thefe 
we hada moft grateful profpet of all 
the Campagna Felice, Mount Vefu- 
vius, &c. &c. Cafertais fixteen miles 
from Naples; we were purfuaded to 
go about a league and a half further 
to fee a modern aqueduét that fup- 
plied the place with water. It was 
built by the late king of Naples over 
a deep valley, from one mountain to 
another, The architeéture is very 
praife-worthy, asit is not only folid, 
but alfo light for an edifice of this 
kind, Nearit are thecelebrated Fer- 
cule Caudinz, where the Roman 
army, being drawn into ambuth by 
the Samnites, were compelled to 
pafs under the yoke. Livy, whom 
I have been juft reading on this fub- 
ject, indicates the ftrong fenfe of 
fhame that the vanquifhed felt on the 
occafion in this expreflive fentence: 
** Quum ex falta evafiffent, efi velut 
ab inferis extraéti, tam primum lu- 
cem afpicere vifi funt, tamen ipfa 
Jux ita deforme intuentibus agmen, 
omni morte triftior fuit.”* 
Chap. 6. Book ix. 
We think ourfelves Particularly 
fortunate in having been introduced 
to ‘ociety at Naples, as few Englith- 
men know more of it at their depar. 
ture, than they do on their arrival. 
Indeed we expeéted this introduétion 


* When they had come o 
they firft beheld the light ; * 
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to take place through the med} 

Sir William Hamilton, the me 
minifter, efpecially, as exclufive of 
the public and private letters we hag 
for him, he was intimately acquaint, 
ed with Sir George Pocock ; but we 
were miftaken. He did usthe honour 
of prefenting us at court, and of in. 
viting us to dinner twice at Naples, 
and once at his villa in Caferta, dur. 
ing arefidence of two months, We 
were by another gentleman intro. 
duced to Monfieur de Taleyrande, 
the French ambaffador, at whofe 
houfe we met, and made acquaint. 
ance with the firft company in Naples, 
His excellency keeps a fuperb table, 
from which he infifted that our mau. 
vaife honte Angloife fhould not de. 
ter us, and indeed we were obliged to 
dine there feldom lefs than three 
times a week. We found the court 
very brilliant, and the king very gay; 
for as Sir William was reading over 
the bard Englifb names of the gentle- 
men he prefented, his Majefty burt 
out a laughing in the middle, made 
his bow, and walked on. Heisex- 
tremely partial to hunting, fhooting, 
rowing, and a thoufand other things, 
in which they fay he is very clever. 
The queen removed out of the draw. 
ing room into another apartment, if 
which the officers of three or fout 
Neapolitan regimenis had the honour 
of kiffing her hand, fo that for an 
hour and an half there was nothing 
but kneeling and kiffing. However, 
I thould fuppofe this was not difa- 
greeable to her, for fhe certainly held 
out to them she finef hand and arm | 

ever faw. 

During the carnival, that grand 
Roman Catholic feftival which pre- 
cedes Lent, Naples is a fcene of uni- 
verfal jubilee. Its operas, both fert- 
ous and comic, are the beft in Italy, 


the mufic being generally by = 
Vd 


of the fore, like men raifed from the fhades belows 


Shewed them their own a: but that light was to all more Jameatable than death, a6 i 
a amy reduced to fuch ignominy, 
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ello, who is thought to be, and I think 

with great reafon, the fineft compofer 
that ever lived ; though Naples can 

now boaft of other great matters, fuch 
as Cimarofa, Guglielmi, &c. &c. 

Once every week during the latter 

part of the carnival, the theatre of 
San Carlo is laid open for maf- 

querades, in which there is an infinite 
variety of charaéter and humour un- 

known in England. At one of thefe 

I was introduced to the duchefs of 
San Clemente, the moft elegant and 

accomplifhed woman of Naples, and 

in her parties I have fince generally 

pafled my evenings. She is nearly 
related to the duke of Leinfter, her 
mother the marchionefs Arezzo be- 
ing a Fitzgerald. There is another 
amufement on certain days of this 
feltival, which is peculiar to Naples. 
In the evening many of the nobility 
mafked, and in Dominos, parade 
up and dewn the Strada di Toledo 
in their coaches. Some go in open 
carriages, armed with fhields, and 
furnifhed with bags of fugar plumbs 
to throw at all they meet. When 
two ef thefe carriages pafs each other, 
a warm engagement enfues. Our 
party on thefe occafions was general- 
ly made up at the French ambafla- 
dor’s, and confilted of his two fons, 
the young Compte de Polignac, Po- 
cock, and mylelf. On Thurfday 
laft we had a very fevere ation. I 
obferved that one of the enemy be- 
haved uncommonly well; his exer- 
tions were at laft fo great, that his 
matk dropped off, which he hattily 
replaced, but not fo foon as to pre- 
vent our feeing the face of his Nea- 
politan Majefly. Befides, of thefe 
diverfions there are (I believe every 
week in the year) two affemblies, or 
as here called Académie; one, con- 
fined to the nobility is named L. 
Academia dei Nobili; and the other, 
confifting of the firft order of citi- 
zens, L. Academia degli Amici; 
Heir entertainment confilts of mufic, 


dancing, cards, billiards and conver- 
zationi; on our arrival we were po- 
litely fent ti-kets of general admif- 
fion to each. : 

In fo warm a country as Naples, 
the inhabitants during the fummer, 
fleep the greater part of the day, and 
amufe themfelves all night in the 
open air, either on the Chiaia, a 
beautiful walk near the fea, or in their 
gardens on Mount Paufilipo, &c. 
To their great partiality for mufic, 
muft be attributed that infamous 
cuftom among the common people 
of making eunuchs of their children, 
a cuftom in every other part of Italy 
forbidden under the fevereft penal- 
ties. Not one in 500f thefe wretched 
martyrs to harmony and avarice fuc- 
ceed, but fortunately they are re- 
ceived as choirifters by many of the 
religious fraternities, and are thus 
enabled to gain a bare fubfift-nce. 
The Lazaroni are a body of near 
4000 men peculiar tothiscity. In- 
deed, in no other country, to which 
nature is fo bountiful, than this could 
they exift, as they are without any 
fettled employment, without mo- 
nev, without habitation, and almoft 
without clothes. On our return to 
our lodgings, every night we find 
the ftair-cafe fo covered with them 
afleep, that it is with difficulty we 
pafs without treading on them.-— 
You may fuppofe that the appearance 
of fo many ragged ill-looking fellows 
at firft alarmed us; but we found 
they were extremely inoffenfive, and 
ready to run from one end of Na- 
ples to the other for the {malleft gra- 
tuity. 

In walking the ftreets I have often 
been robbed of my handkerchief, the 
Neapolitan pickpocket being a greater 
adept than Mr. Barrington. Some 
years fince the boatfwain of an 
Englith frigate had loft fo many, 
that he determined to few one to his 
pocket for the purpofe of detecting 
the thief. Having done fo he came 

on 
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on fhore, and had not walked an 
hundred yards before he fel: a pull; 
tarning round on the initant,he {truck 
the culprit with his fit in the flo- 
raach, and laid him breathle/s on 
the pavement. Many people im- 
mediately afiembled, and turning the 
poor wretch about, were altonifhed 
not to perceive any marks of blaod ; 
for they fuppofed ic impoflible that 
one man could deprive another of 
his fenfes, without he had in thetr 
own common way ftabbed him to 
the heart. IJ am afraid to tell you 
how many are killed and wounded 
annually in this kingdom by the col- 
tellata, or cut of the knife ; left you 
fhould fuppofe I romanced, but I 
aflure you I have it from the moft 
re{pectable authority, that there are 
not lefs than 16,000. Tbe Nea- 
politan, you will obferve, never 
ftrikes with his fit, as an Englifh- 
moan would, but always with his long 
knife, and when he has done the 
deed, no man ever thinks of arreft- 
ing him. <A few years fince an af- 
faflin, grown grey in murder, was 
by fome unforefeen accident taken 
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up. He not only. acknowledged the 
crimes laid to his charge, but men- 
tioned feveral others unknown. A 
monk who was prefent happened to 
fay, that probably too he had never 
confeffed himfelf, or obferved the 
difcipliae of the church. This re. 
flection was too fevere, he loft all 
patience, and addrefling himfelf tg 
the Prieft with extreme anger and 
indignation, Come padre, mi {of- 
pettate dunque di non effer Chrif. 
tiano ?* 

The common people kill one ano- 
ther openly, but the better fort of 
citizens in a more refined manner, 
They have here, and I believe only 
here, the fecret of preparing the aqua 
toffana, a poifonm that all are by law 
forbidden either to make or keep. A 
gentleman of the faculty aflured me, 
that its principal ingredients are can- 
tharides and opium. It is as clear 
and as taftelefs as water, flow in ope- 
ration, but fure in effeét, without 
producing any internal inflamma; 
tion, or leaving any marks that might 
lead even to fufpicion. 


* How father (faid he) and can you fufpeét me then to be no Chriftian } 
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S1 R, 
WRITER of a periodical 
paper is always confidered as 

the lawful receiver of thofe com- 
plaints and accufations, which can- 
not, with propriety, be brought be- 
fore any other tribunal, and has from 
time immemorial been the repofitory 
of all thofe petty diftreffes, which, 
when vented any where elfe, oftener 
excite derifion than pity.—I flatter 
my/felf, therefore, you will be gra. 
cioully pleafed to take my eafe into 
confideration; and if, after ] have 
told my ftory, you find right on my 
fi Je, you will ifuean ediét, prohibit. 
ing my enemies from perfecuting me. 

Jam the fon of an opulent and 


[From the Loiterer. ] 


refpeétable citizen, who, for the firk 
fifty years of his life, was never on any 
occafion two miles from Thread. 
needle-ftreet ; who knew no learning 
but arithmetic, no employment but 
potting his books, and no diffipation 
beyond the enjoyment of his weekly 
club. It has been obferved, that 4 
man’s veneration for learning is fome- 
times in proportion to his own want 
of it; this was exactly the cafe with 
my father. He was determined, he 


faid, his fon fhould be the beft {cholat 
in the city of London. He therefore 
fent me to-a confiderable Free-fchool 
in the neighbourhood, where [ ace 


quired about as much knowledge # 
thole 
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thofe feminaries ufually beftow ; and 
if I was not quite the Lighth won- 
der of the world, } was at leaft the 
wonder of my father, who always 
examined me of aSunday after dinner, 
in the prefence of the Curate, who 
was generally complaifant enough to 
exprefs his aftonithment at the quick- 
nels of my apprehenfion, and the 
goodnefs of my memory. At ‘the 
age of eighteen, I was fent off in 
the regular fueceflion to a College 
in Oxford, whofe ftudents were al- 
ways taken from our ieminary. As 
I had never in my hfe been farther 
from London than T'irnham Gréen, 
T found myfelf inva hew world, and 
for fome time I ‘thought it a very 
happy one. I had health and fpirits, 
my allowance was ample, and I had 
a great many agreeable companions, 
who obligingly aflifted me in the ar- 
duous talk of {pending it. A very 
little obfervation: was fufficient to 
thew me, that every body around ’me 
confulted only by what means they 
fhould beft get rid of their times -and 
candour mult acknowledge, that’ the 
variety and elegance of their amufe- 
tents reflect great honour on the in- 
ventors. [| too was refolved not. to 
be behind hand with my friends, in 
the fcience of {pending time agree- 
ably; and in order to do it moré 
fyftematically, chofe for my Arbiter 
Delicarum, one of the moit knowing 


» men in Oxford. He not only regulated 


my-drefs and my behaviour, but fe. 
le€ted with great care my acquaint- 
ance—told me how many under- 
wailtcoats were proper for the differe 
ent feafons—how many capes were 
neceflary for a great coat—when 
fhoe-ftrings and when boots -were 
moft becoming—-tavght me how to 
lounge’ down the High-ftreet s and 
how to ftand before the fire at the 
coffee-houle. 


** Nil defper2ndum Teucro duce.” 
Under fuch a guide my progre 
Was not dow. I foon became almott 


fs 


as wife as my inflructor, and fhould 
fhortly have obtained’ the charaéter 
of 2 knowing man, had not my hoped 
been cut off at once by ‘an accidént, 
which I em going to relare.—It being 
fummer when “1 was entered at the 
Univerfity, my feats of horfernanthip 
had been confined ‘chiefly to Port 
Meadow and Bullington Green ; at 
‘one or other of which places I never 
miffed appearing, at leaft onte'a day, 
upon a very clever cropt poney ; and 
tho’ I knew ho more of a horfe than of 
an ¢lephant, yet by the inftrudions 


of my friend, by talkihg big, ard. 


offering to trot a nomber of miles 
Within the hotr for‘large foms, I 
contrived to make many people be- 
lieve | knew fomething cf the matter. 
At laft winter came, and I found it 
receffary to be very fond of fox- 
hunting, without which no man can 
pretend to be Awoaming. “Never was 
a more fatal refolution taken: never 
was there man ‘lefs, qualified for a 
fportfman, as I was naturally timid 
and chilly, and had never been on 
horfeback in my life before I came to 
Oxford. Bat there was no alterna- 
tive’; my reputation, my charadter, 
my very exiflence as a knowing man, 
depended on my conduct in this ar- 
ticle; and to fay the truth, T had 
heard from my atquaintance fuch 
long and pompous accounts of arp 
buffs, and long chaces—-fuch enthu- 
fiaftic paneygrics on, and fuch ani- 
mated defcriptions of, this amufe- 
ment, that I really began to think 
there muft be fornething wonderfully 
betwitching in a diverfion, which 
feemed to take up fo much of the 
time and thoughts of my compani- 
ons. I therefore, t7 the advice of 
my friend, gave forty-five guineas 
for avery capital hunter ; and having 
furnifhed myfelf with the proper pa- 
raphernalia, cap, belt, &c. made an 
appointment to go with a large party 
and meet the fox hounds the next day. 
My friends were ponétual to their 

; appointment, 
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appointment, and rattled me out of 
bed at feven o’clock, on a raw No- 
vember morning, though I would 
have given a thoufand worlds to have 
Jain another hour, and a million not 
to have gone atali; I was, however, 
obliged to reprefs my fenfations, and 
to feign an alacrity I felt not; and, 
though fhivering with cold, and pale 
with apprehenfion, to affe&t the glow 
of pleafure, and aflume the eagernefs 
of hope. After a long ride, through 
a moft difmal country, we arrived at 
the wood, where we found the hounds 
were not yet come on account of 
the badnefs of the morning ; which, 
from being foggy and drizzling, had 
now turned toa very heavy rain. 
Here then we amufed ourfelves ride- 
ing up and dowr. awretched fwampy 
common, or ftanding under a drip- 
ping wood for about two. hours, at 
the end of which time the day clear- 
ed up, the hounds came, and every 
eountenance but mine brightened 
with joy; for 1 was half in hopes 
they would not come at all. My 
fufferings indeed were but yet be- 
gun; for no fooner had the hounds 
thrown off than my horfe grew fo 
hot, that benumbed as my hands 
were with cold, I had ne fort of 
power over him; the confequence of 
which was, that I received many f{e- 
vere reprimands for riding over the 
hounds, and treading on the heels of 
other horfes. AfterI had ridden in 
this ftate of torment about three 
hours, the men and hounds all at 
once fet up a molt terrible howling 
and fcreaming, and they told me 
they had found a fox. I fhall not, 
Mr. Loirergr, attempt to defcribe 
the chace, for if you are.a {port(man, 
you know already what it is; and if 
you are not, 1 am fure you will never 
know it from my defcription : all [ 

remember is, that as foon as the 

chace began, my horfe (who went 
juit where he pleafed) dathed down 

& wet bogey lane, and ina moment 
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covered me over with water and inud, 
Oh, Mr. Loirerer! if you haye 
the common feelings of humanity, 
you will not without fome degree of 
pity conceive me at once cold, tired, , 
and frightened, carried on with irre. 
filtible velocity, and plunged through 
the dirtieft part of the dirtieft county 
in England ! 

At lait, however, my fufferings 
came to aclofe; for at turning fhort 
at the end of a narrow lane my horfe 
ftarted—I pitched over his head, and 
fell as foft as if it had been ona 
feather bed. There I lay till a 
countryman who had caught my 
horfe, brought him to me, and good- 
naturedly affifted me in getting up 
and cleaning my clothes: No in- 
treaties however could prevail on me 
to re-mount, and having defired my 
afiftant to lead my horfe to Oxford, 
I determined to endeavour reaching 
home on foot: but this I found not 
fo eafily effeéted in my prefent con- 
dition, and luckily meeting with a 
Higler’s cart, which was bound for 
that place, got into it, and in this 
vehicle made my trigmphant en- 
trance over Magdalen bridge about 
eight o’clock in the evening, jult as 
the High-itreet was at the fulleft. 

As foon as I got to my College, I 
went to bed and fent for Dr. ——s 
by whofe fkill and affiftance | wasat 
the end of the week recovered, in- 
deed, as to my health ; but my re- 
putation was gone for ever. My 
fiory during my confinement hed 
got wind, and was laughed at in all 
parties. My acquaintance began to 
lock at me in a very contemptible 
light, and even my own familiar 
friend,in whom I implicitly confideds 
foon let me know, that it was no 
longer confiftent with his reputation 
to be feen walking the High-ftreet 
with me. If I entered a coffee-houle 
I was {ure to hear a titter and a whif- 
per run round the room ; and at lalt 
the very fervants at the livery fables 
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pointed at me as I paffed the ftreets 
and {aid—~There’s the gentleman as 
got fuch a ell of @ tumble tother day. 

In thort, | was obliged to give up 
all my knowing acquaintance, and 

into. en entirely diffzrent fet ; 
who, as they had never afpired to 
the frit, pinnacle of {porting merit, 
and could at beft boaft but a fecond- 
ary kind of knowingnefs, received 
me with open arms. They, on 
hearing my ftory, told me, 1 had 
yay mifpent my time and moncy ; 
that fox-hunting was not only avery 
dangerons, but a very expenfive and 
avery uncertain amufement; "that 
hooting, on the other hand, was free 
from thele objections, being a diver- 
fion exeeedingly cheap, always in 
qur power, and which had the ad- 
ditional recommendation of furnith- 
ing ws game. for our own table, or 
our friend’s. Ajb this was ended in 
offering to be, my in{bructors in this 
agreeable amufement. 

Towa Jiftened to this recital with 
pleafuse, and accepted the offer with 
gratitude, for I was not yet quite 
cured of the rage for being dnowwing, 
and thought it not impoflible to gain 
fome degree of reputation from being 
a good fhot.--I therefore furnifhed 
myielf with every proper requifite 
for this amufement, and in an evil 
hour accompanied my new friends 
to Bagley-wwood.-«I will not take 
up your time with a particular de- 
feriptian of our day’s {port, but it is 
enough to fay, that the laft error was 
worle than the firft, that I returaed 
home, wet, dirty, fcratched and tired, 
and pretty well convinced that I was 
hot more fitted for a fhot than a fox 
hunter.—I have fince endeavoured 
to excell in fome other amufements, 
but the fame ill luck’ has conftantly 
attended me. I got at leat twenty 
broken heads lait wiater in learning 
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aor 
to fkate, and have fince narrowly 
efcaped being drowned by attempt- 
ing to throw a calting net, which 
had nearly drawn me into the water 


with it.—This, however, was the 


lait effort of the kind I ever made, 
and Lam now fet quietly down, per- 
feétly fatisfied with my own at- 
chievements in the {porting way. But 
the worft part of the ftory is, that my 
companions have not yet done langh- 
ingat me; my exploits on the contra- 
ty feem to be to them inexhauitible 
fubjects of amufement: fometimes 
they talk to me, and fometimes at me. 
One wonders at my want of tafte; 
and another at my want of refolution. 
A third afks me how I felt when I 
was falling off. And a fourth thanks 
heayen he was not bred in London. 
In this diftrefsful firuation I apply to 
you, Mr. Loirgrer, as my only 
friend, and beg you to intercede in 
my behalf, fince nobody elfe wills 
tell them then, Sir, that I donot the 
leaft call in queftion the merit of 
their different diverfions, or doubt 
their particular prowefs in them, but 
that by early and unconquerable 
prejudices, and through a perverted 
but incurable tafte, I can find no 
pleafure in diverfions where difficul- 
ty and danger are rewarded by dirt 
and noife.—You may tell them alfo, 
that on condition they are merciful 
to me on this fubject, I will in my 
turn promife always to {peak of {portf- 
men with reverence, and drink fox- 
hunting in a bumper.—And that 
whenever (at their retarn home, after 
their bewitching fports) they feel in- 
clined to expatiate on their glorious 
toils, and hold forth on the merits of 
their horfes or themfelves, they fhall 
find a mokt filent, refpectful, and at- 
tentive hearer in, Sir, 

Your hamble Servant, 

CuarisTOPHER COCKNE Ys 
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Vindication of the Study of Polite Literature; by M. ve Rosenstery, 
[From Select Orations and Papers relative to the Swedifh Academy. } 


ROM the four following fources 
are derived thofe arguments, the 
grounds of which I venture to deny : 
—the examples recorded in hittory ; 
a comparifun between thofe periods 
in which polite learning has flourifh- 
ed, dnd in which it was unknown ; 
the very nature of elegant learning ; 
and the difpofitions and condutt of 
thofe who are devoted to its purfuits. 
Examples deduced from hiftory I 
mention firit, well perfuaded that 
they have long and powerfully fup- 
ported the caufe of error. There is 
not any thing, of which mankind 
have been more ignorant, than of the 
fcience of focial life. ‘The imperfec- 
tions incident to every form of go- 
vernment I do not arraign. How in- 
deed could perfection be attained, 
without mature confideration ; and 
who can expeét mature confideration 
in works produced by the fortuitous 
courfe of events, by the tyranny of 
circumftances? Among the ancient 
ftates, Sparta alone could boaft a le- 
giflation connected in all its parts: 
yet, by militating againft the ftrong- 
eft propenfities of human nature, the 
Spartan laws excited a perpetual con- 
fAi€t, that ended in the deftruétion of 
that cotntry. The governments at 
prefent fubfifting may be aptly com- 
pared to Gothic edifices improved by 
the hand of taite. 

It may be obferved, that a pru- 
dent extent of territory, a compre - 
henfive experience, and an induftri- 
cibtted more tthe public me 
vate advantase of idan 4 as a 
mok admired laws of th iia, ane 
legiflators. There stil Phorm 

be 3) itl h 

fubfift fo many fundeme: end 
nd errors and one 
tween different ar fie aesibeag 
tem, that no faints, fs at an fy{- 
ment can be conf Weacien” 
icered as a jutt mo. 


’ 


del for imitation. Venice will per. 
haps be pointed out as an exception; 
a republic of which the conftitution 
has furvived its greatnefs, anda ma- 
terial change in the fentiments of the 
people.” But’ what a conftitution! 
Equally unfhaken, Oriental defpo- 
tifm has a higher claim to antiquity. 

Neverthclefs, hiftory has long been 
confidered as affording examples for 
the conitruction of forms of govern. 
ment. Athens, Carthage, and Rome 
are obje&ts of enquiry in France, 
England, and Sweden. Elevating 
their voice, philofophers have at 
length ventored to afk, if Francebe 
Athens, England Carthage, or Swe- 
den Rome. Is it not, ‘however, of- 
ten aflerted, that after having loft 
her fimplicity, frugality, and po- 
verty, Sparta was no more; that 
Athens, by encouraging public {pec- 
tacles, ceafed to conquer; inftead of 
a Miltiades, an Ariftides, a Them- 
ftocles, fhe had a Menander, a Plato, 
a Demofthenes ? Charmed with the 
eloquence of Cicero, the poetry of 
Virgil and Horace, the Romans fu- 
pinely negleéted their country’s free- 
dom. Alarming examples thele! 
alarming, indeed, for governments 
like thefe! But other caufes fufici- 
ently account for the deftruétion of 
liberty. 

By the frantic rage of conquef, 
every {mall community mutt fall 4 
vidtim to its own weaknels, every eX 
tenfive monarchy a prey to its own 
grandeur. The love of peace wil 
not fhield the former from the attacks 
of an ambitious neighbour, unavoid- 
able neceflity compels them to coms 
bat, to conquer, or to perifh. A po- 
litical truth this, which will throw 
fome light on the ruins of ancient g? 
vernments. 

The Lacedemonians, defigne! “4 
Lycar se proted by valour, 

ycurgus to be protefled y Toss 
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from equality and poverty to derive 
eace and contentment, to poffefs in- 
dependence by ruling only over 
themfelves ; thefe people loft their 
ftrength ; when, initead of preferv- 
ing a fyftem of felf-defence, they 
committed hoftilities upon others ; 
engaged in war witha fuperior force, 
they foon ceafed to be independent ; 
their happinefs was alike Aleftroyed 
by the confequences of victory or 
advert fortune. Athens found 
it impoffible to fupport undiminifhed 
that vigour of mind, that heroic va- 
Jour, which, on the field of Mara- 
thon, and on the fhore of Salamis, 
enabled a handful of men to van- 
quifh armics numerous beyond the 
experience or the belief of modern 
times. 

That the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, was the inevitable 
confequenc¢ of its extravagant ambi- 
tion, who gan queftion? But why 
have not thofe acute reafoners, who 
pee to trace events to their caufes, 

ewn, whence proceeded the def- 
traction of thofe flates, on whofe ruin 
Rome railed her Colloffean greatnefs? 
Was it luxury and elegant learning 
which deftroyed the Sabines, theci- 
tizens of Veji, the Vol{cians, and the 
Latins: or did not their own weak- 
nels abandon their deftiny to the 
chance of war? ‘Imperious Rome 
herfelf had, more than once, nearly 
feen falfified her real, or pretended 
dreams of eternity. 

With thefe events literature had 
hot any, or at moft a very flight con- 
nection. To elegant occupations 
Sparta paid little attention; nay, if 
Geltitute of poets and orators, Athens 
Would have fallen like Sybaris, Ca- 
pua, and unlettered Carthage. Had 

ome erected her vaft monarchy, 
Without fubje&ting Greece; in all 
probability Rome would have been 
little acquainted with polite leara- 
ing 3 bat, moft certainly, her power, 
like that of Perfia and Macedon, 
mail have dectined, 


But fhould the influence of ele- 
gant learning be allowed to have 
been injurious to ancient flates; at 
prefent, however, it cannot be con- 
fidered in that light ‘This, the hif- 
tory and conftitution of modern go- 
vernments will fufficiently evinee. 

The polite fubjeéts of Lewis XIV. 
were warriors not lefs courageous 
than the ruder Germans and Spa- 
niards,w hom they oppofed. ‘Thismo- 
natch, the patron of polite learning, 
like Auguftus, riveted, it is true, the 
fetters of flavery on the nation ; yet, 
at the fame period, amidft the flou- 
rifhing growth of fcience and elegant 
learning, the Erglifh fixed on a firm 
bafis, their admirable conftitution. 

How little the deftiny of ancient 
governments ought, at prefent, to 
excite our alarm, every reflecting 
mind will eafily perceive. Extent 
of territory and power are more 
equally diftributed; envy and fear, 
the centinels of the flrong, prove the 
guardians of the weak: reftrained by 
finance, war is lefs calculated for 
congueft than for defence; know- 
ledge is applied to the advantage of 
fociety. Without oppeling the mo- 
derate claims of the human patilions, 
their excefs only is configned to pu- 
nifiment; the demands of liberty 
feek an equality in natural, rather 
than in acquired privileges ; rather 
private fecurity, than political pre- 
eminence. An uniformity of con- 
dué& will then fecure modern go- 
vernments againft all thofe calami- 
ties, which flow not from foreign 
and external caufes. But, perhaps, 
Thave examined, too minutely, an 
argument which the more intelligent 
ndverfaries of literature will not very 
ftrennonfly defend. ; 

«“ To enforce our reafoning, we 
need not, they will alledge, have re- 
courfe to hiftory, nor exhibit inftan- 
ces of extreme danger, to shew the 
neceflity of condemning the effects 


of elegant learning. Ie is enough, 
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if mankind be more effeminate, more 
criminal, thah in former times, Jf, 
from our degeneracy, we have reafor 
to expeét a progeny ftill more cor- 
rupt than ourfelves ; is our improve- 
rient in knowledge to be confidered 
as advantageous? By giving new play 
to affections, have not the purfuits of 
elegant learning materially contri- 
buied to produte the evils of which 
We now complain ?” 

Prevented, as I am, by a want of 
Jeifure, not by a dread of the weight 
of my opponent’s argaments, from 
replying at large co objections, on ie 
minds ‘of many very deeply impref- 
fed by the deluding colours of elo- 
quence; yet a concife view of the 
progrefs of fociety will evince, that 
no comparifon has been made be- 
tween the acvantages andevils ; that, 
if'a change of manners be a calatnity, 
it isan unavoidable one; and thar a 
mere effect has been prepoflerdufly 
miftaken for a caufe. y 

Amidft the variety of human con- 

ditions, there is none which cat 
boaft advantages, unconnectéd with 
perentral” i Thefe, on the con- 
trary, will feldom be found unal- 
leviated, if we fet afide the unnatural 
fituations of defpotifin on the one 
hand, and of flavery and oppreffion 
cn the other. “The flate of favages, 
their gradual progrefs in civilization, 
I forbear mentioning. It will pot 
be necedlary to refute thofe, who de- 
light in declaiming on the felicity of 
barbarifm, if ir be confidered with 
What difficulty favages provide for 
their fallenance, what ceafelefs hof- 
tility they exercife againht each other, 
and that langour clouds, and fre. 
ware fhortens their monotonous 
ives. 

Taught to depend no longer for 
fubhittence on 2 deflrudidn of ani. 
RE, i on the Mahe 1 pei 
tions of the earth, but obliged to eu). 
tivate the ground, matkind 


: : fixed on 
. determined ipo, though’ hot With. 


out danger of being expelled by ins 
vaders more powerful than them. 
felves. Such a fituation the Gawg 
of fociety prefents to our views byt 
how gloomy is yet the profpeét to 
‘Turning our eyes froth fates deftroy. 
ed in their infancy 5 ftom nations, 
either long fince buried in their rains, 
or fill groaning under oppreffion, 
let us, excladirig cittumiftances, 
merely cafual, and attending to ge- 
neral caufes, ‘contemplate fome of 
thofe people, who have pafied throvgh 
all the feveral flages from barbaritin 
to refinement. 

After thé means of fubfiftence ate 
provided, the next defire of tan, ig 
for perfonal liberty. Difdaining the 
bonds, which prevent mankind from 
employing their faculties for the pro- 
motion of their happinefs, liberty does 
not defift from her clalins, till all 
unneceflary reftraints are removed, 
st once fecured, produces ine. 
quality of circumftances; inequality, 
affording a {cope to man’s natutal 
propenfity to eafe, engenders luxury, 
a fubje@ produdtive of much conten 
tion among philofophers end politi, 
cians. 

This attra] progrefs of fociery, is 
frequently retarded, or celebrated, 
by accidental caafes. Thefe caufes 
exhibit a people, ftruggling undet 
internal or foreign reftraint, regaln- 
ing loft freedom, again finking under, 
a fuperior force, until at length hu- 
man nature becomes impatient of 
bondage, and every thing recovers 
its ftated courfe, Amidit theft dif- 
ferent fituations, national manners, 
depending on the different degrees 
of civilization, will undergo mate- 
tial changes. At firft, rude and bar- 
batous, then fiinple and unpolifhed, 
altewards enlightened, laftly arriving 
at the ‘higheft pitch of politenels, 
mankind become prudent in thelr 
conduct, delicate in their conver4- 
tlon, and refined in their featiments. 

From this ordinary progrets, val 
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will, however, be deviations. A 
people, exerting all their force to de- 
fend or enlarge their territory, dif- 
play actions wonderful, laudable, 
and frequently honoured with the 
name Of Herdifm. But this entha- 
fiifm foon fubfides. At other times, 
hippy or untoward circumftances 
have an exttaordinary effect. To 
fuch a degree of corruption the mo- 
rals of men may atrive, the human 
mind may become fo debafed and 
effeminate, fo willing to fubmit to 
the firlt yoke which will be impofed, 
ds to allow defpotifm to annihilate 
évery idea of public virtue. 

Hence it appears, that the changes 
which take place in fociety, are of 
two kinds: either proceeding from 
accidental caufes, or inevitably de- 
fived from the very ‘nature of civil 
communities. 

If ‘the former be prodattive ‘of 
greater inconveniences than advant- 
ages, they may probably be arraigned 
as requiring redrefs, The latter no 
wife man will cenflre, nor attethpt 
t0 piace barriers againft the uniform 
and irrefittiblecourfeof nature. Thofe 
countries which poflefs the largeft 
fhare of freedom and fecurity, the 
fage will confider as the mott happy ; 
as the leaft imperfeét chat fyftem of 
laws, which finpofes the {malleft con- 
ftraint upon the human paflions. 
Withoat dwelling on defefts and in- 
conveniences, which flow from the 
very fource of virtue, he is perfuaded, 
that, in all ages mankind, bearing a 
ftrong ‘refemblance to each other, are 
ever actuated ‘by the fame motives: 
ambition, envy, and felf-intereit. 
The predominance of certain virtues, 
Orvices, occafions a diverfity of man- 
ners. The moft eftitnable virtues, 
however, tefalt from that ftate of fo- 
ciety, in which mankind have obrain- 
ed the valuable right of feeking hap- 
pinefs without injuring cach other, 
and have fecuted this important right 
by eftablifhed laws. 
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Thefe obfervations are fofficient 
to difprove the aniwer tothe cenfure, 
which has been throwh Of modern 
times and modern manners. 

If we have cleater fdeas of the 
rights of harman natare, of the ofi- 
gin and aim of fociety’; if already 
influencing the conduét of fovereigas 
and the laws of nations, thefe ideas 
procure a inore tranquil enjoyment of 
advantages hatatal or acquired ; furee 
ly we have no reafon to look back 
with an eye of envy on foriner times. 
If more humane and reafonable, 
more benevolent and focial, our 
manners flow from the natural pro- 
grefs of civil foctety, them is every 
complaint againit them as unfounded 
ws it is infignificant. We are evi- 
dently, therefore, advanced, fo that 
deeree of civilization, at which it 
was expedient that we fhould arrive ; 
nor could its attendant inconveni- 
ences be removed, without intro- 
ducing ftill greater evils. How lit- 
tle the ancient itates are calculated to 
become examples to the modern, 
has already been demonftrated. 

Having thus endeavoured to an- 
{wer objections, by which this fubject 
has been obfcured, I may now be 
permitted to inveftigate the nature of 
polite literature, and its peculiar in- 
fluence upon fociety. This, per- 
haps, onght to have been my frit 
objet. But prejudice, oppofed by 
truth, refembles a citadel, affaulted 
by a fuperior force: when its oat- 
works, the principal Rrength, are 
once broken down, its entire deftruc- 
tion is eafily accomplifhed. 

The fir idea, fuggefled by the 
Belles Letters, demonstrates them to 
be rather the confequence than the 
caufe of the manners of mankind. 
By civil fociety, the mind muit be 
prepared to receive their impreffions. 
Inachus, Cecrops, and Danaus, pre- 
ceded Amphion, Linus, and Or- 
pheus, who alfo, it is faid, {poke only 
to the ear. Before [omer could 
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addrefs the fancy, what further pro- 
erefs muft not fociety have made! 
Elegant learning depends on the de- 
gree of civilization, no lefs for its 
gradual advancement, than for its 
firflt rife. Though fince the revival 
of letters, the valuable remains of the 
ancients engage the attention of mo- 
dern nations, their talte is formed 
effentially by internal caufes. The 
character of the peopie, for whom an 
auihor writes, mult be ftudied by 
him, if he wifhes to feize the heart, 
The prevailing fentiments of a na- 
tion have a confiderable influence 
upon individuals. Hence the con- 
nection, obferved between the ge- 
nius of a people and their taille. 
That every material change in the 
civilization, manners, and jentiments 
of mankind, has had a proportionate 
influence on their tafte and litera- 
ture, 1 fhall endeavour to evince. 
Uncommon flights of genius muft, 
however, be excepted, which, foar- 
ing beyond the bounds of the prefent 
age, contribute to form the taite of 
pofterity. 

The political caufes which princi- 
pally influence the manners of a na- 
tion, create and perfect the Belles 
Lettres; thefe, in their turn, are not 
deftitute of effeéts, for in the moral 
world, effets re-a&t upon their caufes, 
Before the queftion be examined whe- 
ther the influence of elegant learning 
be ufeful or injurious, the nature of 
this influence ought to be afcertained. 
| Of fome few, the entire attention 
is devoted to polite learning: in o- 
thers, by employing thofe vacant 
hours which can be {pared from bu- 
fines or trivial purfuits, polite litera. 
ture becomes a rich fource of inno- 
cent picafure, opens a large field for 
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and to more enlightened intercourfe,. 
Inacceflible to all but men of {cience, 
many truths have, by the help of ele. 
gant learning, been generally diffu. 
fed; and from the fuperioricy of the 
objects of its inquiry, the human un. 
derftanding has increafed its penetra. 
tion. And can it be imagined, that 
fuch effeéts would be injurious? No, 
it is anfwered, not fo much, ona fu. 
perficial furvey, as they will appear 
on a more accurate infpe€tion. The 
pleafures of imagination are often in- 
dulged to an immoderate degree ; by 
refinement converiation becomes lefs 
fircere; the Belles Lettres, adminif- 
tering amufements which lead to vi- 
ces, and often exercifed on criminal 
objets, prove the caufes of efliminacy 
and the corruptors of manners. 
There is nothing, however excel- 
lent and laudable it may be, that is 
not fubjeét to inconvenience and lia- 
bleto abufe. Without entering upon 
a new defence of our prefent political 
and moral fituation, I fhall content 
myfelf with referring to what has al- 
ready been faid re{pedting the necetli- 
ty of that fituation. When werefic@, 
that the Belles Lettres cannot flourifh 
except among a people who have ar- 
rived at a certain degree of eafe and 
opulence, the fureft mode of afcer- 
taining whether they are ufeful or 
pernicious, will be to compare twa 
naticns placed on the fame degree in 
the {cale of civilization, one of which 
cultivates the polite arts, and the other 
negleéts them entirely. Polite litera 
ture and the f{ciences mutually afift 
each other. It is difficult to arrive at 
the latter, without pafling through the 
former : it would be madnefsto think 
cf attaining the fciences, while the 
ftudy of the Belles Lettres was pro- 
fcribed. It is _phyfically impoflible 
that the haman mind fhould expatiate 
in the vait field of intellectual exet- 
tion, while fo abfurd a barrier is Op 
pofed to our progrefs. The only 


cifference between fcience and the 
pote 
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polite arts is this, that the firft acts 
more upon the underftanding, and the 
jatter have a greater influence on 
manners andthe conduct of life. 

Let us then imagine to ourfelves, 
as 1 have already obferved, two na- 
tions enjoying an equal portion cf 
fecurity and welfare; in each of thefe 
‘pations will exift the fame degree of 
fenfuality and luxury, and thence in 
each nation will arife the fame de- 
fects and the fame vices. 

But if one of thefe nations was 


‘deftitute of elegant learning, unfuf- 


ceptible of any refined pleafure, and 
folely addiéted to fenfual enjoyments, 
it would foon become the viétim of 
indolence, cowardice, and effemina- 
cy. Such has been the fate of thofe 
nations, which, without knowledge, 
have obtained power. Of this the 
Perfians, Macedonians, and Tarks, 
wre fufficient examples. A fimilar 
deftiny will be experienced by thofe 
people, who, without attending to 
the cultivation of their minds, en- 
joy merely the conveniences of life. 
The European colonies are proofs of 
this affertion, 

_On the contrary, in another na- 
tion, equally powerfal and profper- 
ous, the culture of elegant learning 
will produce congenial fentiments of 
patriotifm. Indepencently of the dif- 
fufion of ufeful knowledge, polite 
literature excites and cherifhes mo- 
ral feelings, which, by reftraining 
fenfual pleafures within proper li- 
mits, excite anc encourage men of 
talents, by the hopes of immortal 
fame. This isa motive, which, on 
the firft repofe of Rome from the 
yoke of detpotifim, animated the ge- 
nius of Tacitus and Pliny; and which, 
Preferving for a time the ancient 
grandeur of the empire, rendered 
lefs precipitate the fall of the Roman 
world. This argument will obtain 


additional force, by confidering Eu- 
ropean nations, which, with ferms 
of government nearly fimilar, pofiefs 
different degrees of knowledge. 
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Ir remains, that T fhould mention 
thofe faults which lave been objeét- 
ed to the votaries of tafte; faults 
{carcely deferving notice, when urge 
é¢d-as ferious reproaches. 

The charms cf poetry, it is alledg- 
ed, have been proftituted in fulfome 
flattery upon the mioft unworthy 
monarchs. But we certainly ought 
not to charge poetry with its abufe. 
Was the fovereign, who admired ard 
rewarded flattery, ever deftitute of 
fycophants? ‘To the prince who 
defpifed or neglected literature, flat- 
terers have not been wanting; not 
even to Caligula, who profanely 


‘wifhed to deitroy the works of Vir- 


gil. Lewis XiV: has perhaps been 


‘toohighly praifed: but Lewis, real- 


ly great, was inftigated by praife it- 
felf to noble ations. In the fame 
age, Butler and Dryden were al- 
lowed to languifh in poverty, by 
Charles the Hid. while he fupported 
minifters who encouraged his effe- 
minate indolence, and courtiers who 
entertained his voluptuous levity. 
Let-us view mankind as they are. 
Few form their own characters : thofe 
of the generality arife from circum- 
ftlances. Between flattery and ele- 
gant Icarning there is no clofe con- 
neétion : onthe contrary, the firftand 
moft natural effeét of the Belles Let- 
tres, is to elevate the mind. But 
when found to be the road to pre- 
ferment, adulation will alike be pur- 
{ued by the indigent, the ambitious, 
the fcholar, the courtier, the warrior. 
In fuch a fituation, men of letters de- 
ferve cur utmoft pity, as the monu- 
ments of their genius perpetuate their 
difhonour. Happy the author who 
can fafely utter truth, and’ who is 
{ufficiently fpirited to exercife that 
valuable privilege. 

The moft enraptured votaries of 
learning, who are bleffed with a 
fruitful and ardent imagination, are 
unqual'fied, it is afirmed, for thofe 
duues of life which require reflee- 

tion ; 
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tion: their behaviour is generally 
fingular, and their refilefs mind is the 
{port of waruly pafitons. 

But of this remark, liable to fo 
many exceptions, wat is the inter- 
ence? 

It proves. only, that mankind 


fhould follow the impulfe and di- . 


rection of nature., Jf they feel a 
firong incitement.ta elegant learning, 
why fhould they refit its. pleafing 
influence? In obeying the dictates 
of nature, they are molt likely. ta be 
ufeful to. themfelves and to fociety ; 
and the fire of genius, inffead of be- 
ing injurious, will animate them to 
the purfuit of knowledge and virtue. 

Far, therefore, fram being con- 
demned, the culture of elegant Jearn- 
ing ought to be highly encouraged. 
The leifure which, they have devoted 
to the Belles Lettres, will not be re- 
gretted by thofe who regard then 
merely as an amyfement; they will 
hence learn, to arrange their thoughts, 
to give dignity to the pafians, (Ca- 
pable of procuting for themfelves.a 
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fublime and heart-felt, fariplaGicg 
they will defpife the noify pleasures, 
-which captivate the croud. Thofe 
who feel themfelyes impelled to de. 
vote their principal attention to po. 


lite learning, will not fail of an ade. 


quate reward, 

It the Belles. Lettres afford a ne. 
ceflary aid to icience ; if they. polith 
the manners, mitigate or diminih 
the pernicious eficéts of profperity,; 
if they communicate pleafuses frn- 
gal and profiable ; if they brighten 
the gloom of foliiude, and comfort 
the heart in the hour of «f¥iGion; 
if, by inftilling the, love of virtue, 
they elevate the mind to patriotic 
fentiments; then muft their votaries 
not be accounted ulelefs members of 
fociety. . Then may they contemn 
the railings of ignorance and preju- 
dice, and expect the elteem of every 
liberal mind, From an enlightened 
government they have a right to 
protection : from pofterity they may 
promife themifclves that fame which 
they deferve. 
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ORD Lyrtt.ertow, fon of the 
venerable and illuftrious author 
of the Hiftory of Henry II. was as 
remarkable for an early difplay as for 
a flagitious proftitution of great abili- 
ties. ‘That he would not only be a 
libertine, but a libertine deftroyed, 
was a ftrange, and as it afterwards 
proved, a declaration prophetic of his 
fate, which he is faid, on good autho- 
rity, to have uttered with an oath, 
when only twelve years of age. Yer, 
with all his vices, and a total abfence 
of moral principle, he attained no 
{mall confequence asa parliamentary 
fpeaker 5 and without application on 
his part, Was appointed Chief Juttice 
in Fyre 3 a finecure which his father 
a man of dignified fentiment and ox. 
cclient qualities both of head and 
heart, could never procure, ) 
"This Wadrions wanderer from the 


paths of propriety and virtue, united 
with fhamelefs profligacy, and a front 
which no bluth had ever difconcerted, 
a weaknefs not often to. be found in 
minds enlightened by education and 
a knowledge of the world : he believ- 
ed that apparitions or ghofts occafion- 
ally vifited the earth ; and would fre- 
quently ring his beli with violence at 
midnight for the fervants, who, oB 
entering his apartmest, generally 
found him fitting in bed in a cold 
fweat, with a countenance evincing 
every fymptom of terror and difmay. 
Thefe vilitations of a guilty confcl- 
ence, or a difordered imaginations 
were probably produced, or fome- 
times aggravated by imtoxicatloDs 
and he would oblige one or more of 
his domeftics to fit with bim for the 
remaind ight. 

er of the night The 
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The man who has paffed: a life of 
fin and enormity, needs not I believe 
he haunted by any {pirit more terrific 
than.the ftinging reflection of crimes 
unrepented, time mifpent,and talents 
uncultivated ; in the defpair of a loft 
heaven and the horrors of a hell which 
awaits him, he may be faid to ‘* meet 
the ghofts of his departed days, a 
numerous train which frown like fu- 
ries.” 

[hope, for the honour of human 
nature, that many anecdotes related 
of him, and many declarations attri- 
buted to him, had no other founda- 
‘tion than that kind of bravado, 
which drunkennefs and iniquitous 
vanity too often produce; many of 
them [am perfuaded wholly deduce 
their origin from one of his well- 
known affociates, who I fear is now 
———— but I will not fill up the fen- 
tence. Yet if all be a fiction, they 
are fuch fitions as would only be 
conceived in, and applied to, the laft 
and molt execrable ftate of human 
depravity. 

The death of this young man, who 
I wifh had never been born, was haf- 
tened by over-heating himielf in run- 
ning or walking for a wager, and in- 
cautioufly drinking after it; yet his 
preternatural prepoffeflions followed 
him to the laft; and, on his death- 
bed, he perfifted, as long as fenfe re- 
mained, that for feveral days preced- 
ing, the curtain, drawn back by an 
jnvifible hand, had opened at the foot 
of his bed, and prefented to his fight 
a fluttering dove ; a conviétion which 
no argument or mode of demontftrat- 
ing his miftake in the circumftance, 
could at all remove. 

A fmal] volume of letters were foon 
after publithed, /uppo/ed to be written 

y him, which I believe few have read 
Without pieafure. That they were not 
the work of Lord Lyttleton is gene- 
rally underftood, but molt people I 
have heard fpeak on the fubject, efpe- 
cially thofe beft able to judge, are of 

Vou. IV. No. 5. 


opinion that they are, as to compofi- 
tion, fentiment, and language, exaétly 
the kind of letters he would have 
written ; it is a fort of epiftolary por- 
trait, a picture of his mind, a ttrong 
likenefs, and the work of no com- 
mon hand. 

From thefe letters, I cannot forbear 
making extracts, though it is clearly 
to my own difadvantage, as I only 
fhew the coarfenefs of my own /uftian, 
by ornamenting it with arich Perfian 
filk. 

‘© My infenfibility to reputation,” 
fays this writer, perfonifying my lord, 
‘* is not fo great as you would believe, 
for the heart of a bad man, with all 
his boafting, cannot be at eafe when 
he pretends to defpife the opinion of 
mankind. Depend on it, he is a 
hypocrite twelve hours out of the 
four and twenty, and hypocrify is 
the homage which vice pays to vir- 
tue. J acknowledge that I have en- 
deavoured to turn my back on the 
good opinion of the world, and that 
I have fometimes accomplifhed the 
bufinefs without confufion of face, 
but never without confufion of heart. 
An inftance highly mortifying to me 
very lately prefented itfelf, 

« Ata numerous public meeting 
in the county where my father lives, 
where his property and influence are 
confiderable, and his name refpe€ted, 
I was not only deferted but avoided. 
I found myfelf alone in the croud, 
ana what was ftiil worfe, alone our 
of the croud: I pafled the remainder 
of the day without company, and 
two or three fach evenings would ei- 
ther have driven me to defpair, or 
have reformed me. I flew from fo- 
litude, which muft have produced 
conviétion, to difipation, company, 
riot, and intemperance. Vice, be 
it what it may, will ftill find fome 
one or other to flatterit. ‘There are 
affemblies of people, where, when 
public and honourable fociety has 
hiffed you from the ftage, you may 
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find not only reception bat applaufe. 
Where you meet with every art to 
hufh the pains of refle€tion, and to 
keep out the intrufions of confcience; 
this, indeed, isan evil ; but I fee not 
how it can be remedied, till vou per- 
fuade young men that praife and ap- 
probation are only valuable in pro- 
portion to the real merits of thofe 
who beftow them.” 

The following inve€tive, I think, 
every man cannot butagree with,who 
has in his time been fubjeét to the 
{currilities of low, trifling, infignifi- 
cant people, who are fond of Peary 
every opportunity to dwell on, an 
enlarge the mifcondutt of perfons who 
have fome charaéter, and whofe fu- 
perior endowments are fufficient rea- 
fons for their blazoning abroad their 
faults, and at once hating and fearing 
them. 

«* My relaticn then turns up his 
eyes, and fhrugs his fhoulders when 
my name is mentioned—this indeed 
isa ftinging mortification, and proves 
how very infignificant I mutt be, to 
be openly defpifed by infignificance. 
How loud muft the hifs of the world 
be, when fuch a puny whipfterinfults 
me. If honourable men were to {peak 
of me with contempt, I would fubmit 
without refentment, for I have de- 
ferved it: if they fhould pity me, I 
would thank them, for indeed it is 
more than I merit; if mankind defpife 
me, I have only to refilt, or fly from 
their contemps. But to be an objeét 
of fupercilious airs, from one who, 

two years ago, would have wiped the 
duft from my fhoes, and perhaps two 
years hence will be proud of the 
fame office, a puny prattler, who 
does not poffefs a fuficient degree of 
talent or importance to give dignity 
either to virtue or crime—to be the 
butt of fauch a one feverely mortifies 
me. Were fon the other fide of 


the water, his back-bitin look 
fhrugs fhe ald be changed < a beads 
bo well-made bows, and fuppliant pof- 


tures. If I live, the fcurvy knave 
fhall do me homage, his fabfervien: 
attentions fhall give the lie to the info. 
lence of his humbling compaffion. 
The day of my revenge will come, 
when he fhal! open his mouth for me 
to fpit in it, as he was wont to do, 
and perform every trick of a parafite; 
his genius is to fetch and carry, 
very fpaniel, made to fawn, and eat 
your leavings.” 

Speaking of a woman, both beau. 
tiful and good, he: fay$, * the is ca 
pable of making the bad, good; the 
inconftant, ftable ; and the giddy, 
wife.” 

The following is fo very applicable 
to thecrying evi! of the prefent times, 
and to the cirumftances and fituations 
of two-thirds of our young men, that 
I think it cannot meet the public eye 
too often; if I ought not to fay, ‘ re- 
petita placebit,’ I may fay, ¢ repetita 
docebit.” 

“« Miferable is the man who has 
nothing to do; for the human in- 
telleét, like nature, abhors a vacuum, 
and will embrace any thing, howe- 
ver criminal or trivial, rather than be 
without an object: had I kept my 
feat in parliament, moft of the un- 
pleafant predicaments in which I am 
involved would have been avoided. 
I fhould have had employment, my 
paffions would have been incited by 
proper animating objects, and my vé- 
nity fufficiently fatisfied. You know 
me well enough to be convinced, 
that, to fix my attention, there mut 
be fomething which infpires delire, 
roufes aétivity, keeps hope on the 
firetch, and has a degree of high co 
louring about it; power and popula- 
rity are of this kind, and I am con- 
vinced they would have kept under 
the bafer paffions; at leat if I was 
deftined to be a flave, my flavery 
would have been of a more honour- 
able kind; bat lofing a fituation fo 
fuitable to me, I yielded myfelf a 


victim to diffolute manners. 
« Edo 
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ts [do not mean to ur awk 
feftfully of my father, bat he was 
rei igoocant of mankind; though an 
able writer with confiderable under- 
flanding and knowledge, he was al- 
moft childifh in his management of 
domeftic parental concerns. He 
wanted that neceflary difcernment 
which enables a father to read the 
charaéter of his child, to watch its 
rowing difpofitions, and to gently 
mould them to his will. I have been 
facrificed to family vanity, and ata 
time when I was not fenfible of it, 
There is a good deal of difference 
between a good man and a good fa- 
ther: I have known bad men who 
excelled my father as much in pa- 
rental care, as he was fuperior to 
them in real virtue. Being the only 
boy, and only hope of the family, 
and taught, almoft before I could 
underftand it, that I had an heredi- 
tary and collateral right to genius, 
talents, and virtue, my earlieft prattle 
was the fubjeét of continual admira- 
tion; as I increafed in years, I was 
encouraged in boldnefs, which par- 
tial fancy called manly confidence ; 
while fallies of impertinence, for 
which I ought to have been fcourged, 
were fondly and fatally confidered as 
marks of an aftonifhing prematurity 
of abilities, : 

“« My difpofitions demanded pref- 
fure and reftraint in no common de- 
gree; but vanity had fo blinded the 
eyes of my relations, that they fpoile 
my mind by liberty, and encourage- 
ment, in the hot bed of flattéry, for 
fuch was every company where I was 
introduced, The late Lord Bath, 
Mrs, Montague, and many others, 
joined in the family incenfe, and con- 
touted to my ruin. I was thus 
nurfed into an early ftate of audaci- 
ty, and was able at any time to raife 
es Jaugh againft my father or my 

ncle, 

“ After travelling without con- 
oul in point of expence, and grati- 


fying every excefs and every paffion ; 
at my return, becaufe I made a flow- 
ery bold fpeech in parliament, I was 
received at home with a warmth, de- 
light, and triumph, which was due 
to virtue alone. ‘To gratify folidity 
to my chara€ter, and to correét youth- 
ful inexperience, a rich and amiable 
young lady was chofen for my wife. 

confefs fhe was handfome, and had 
more good qualities, but fhe was 
cold as an anchorite, and though 
formed to be the beft wife in the 
world to a good hufband, was by 
no means calculated to reclaim a bad 
one.” 

In another Jetter, which he is fup- 
pofed to write on receiving intelli- 
gence of his father’s death, thofe wha 
recollect him muft be ftruck with the 
following: ~ 

‘¢ T awoke, and behold I was a 
lord, from infernal dreams and an 
uneafy pillow, from infignificance 
and defertion, to a peerage, with all 
its privileges, and a good eftate. The 
carriage of thofe about me is already 
altered, and I fhall now have it in 
my power to look down on thofe 
who have pretended to difdain me; 
my coronet fhall glitter {corn at them, 
and infule their low fouls to the ex- 
treme of mortification. I have re- 
ceived a letter from that dirty parafite 
, full of condolence and con- 
gratulation with a my Lord in eve- 
ry line. I will make that rafcal lick 
the duft, and when he has flattered 
me till his tongue is parched with 
lies, I will upbraid him with his 
meannefs and duplicity, and turn my 
back on him for ever. _ 

«« May eternal ignominy overtake 
me if I have not ample revenge on 
him, and a {core or two more of rep- 
tiles of the fame character. I will 
make the tendereft vein in their hearts 
ache with my approach. 

« T have now a full {cope for exer- 
tion in the line of politica! duty, and 
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Circzean draughts and other miferable 
purfuits, which of late have been 
my only refource. But you muft 
not expect an inftant converfion, the 
zera of miracles is paffed, befides, the 
world would fufpect its fincerity. It 
is true, I am finner fufficient to call 
down the interpofition of Heaven; 
but the prefent age hes no claim to 
fuch celeftial notices.” 

It is time to conclude quotations, 
which, from the evident merit of the 
work, have {welled beyond my inten- 
tion ; I fhall, therefore, only give the 
following flory, which I remember 
hearing talked of before the book was 
publifhed, but can give no fort of 
voucher for its authenticity : 

“« Tt was in the early part of our 
friend’s life,” {ays the writer of Lord 
Lyttleton’s Letters, * that he attend- 
ed a hunting club at their fporf, 
when a ftranger of genteel appearance 
and well mounted, joined the chace. 
He was obferved to ride with a de- 
gree of courage and addrefs that at- 
tracted the notice of all; the hounds 
could never efcape him, and the 
hunt{man was outftripped during the 
whole of the day. At the conclufion 
of the fport the flranger was invited 
to dinner, when he aftonifhed the 
company as much by the powers of 
his converfation, and the elegance of 
his manners, as he had in the field 
by his equeftrian atchievements. 
Whatever was the topic, whether in 
art or in f{cience, in poetry, mufic, 

or in painting, he was fure to fay the 
beft thing, and make the moft acute 
obfervations ; and fuch was the magic 
of his difcourfe, that it kept the 
crqwfy fportimen awake long after 
their ufual hour. But wearied na- 


ture could be charmed no longer, 


and the company began to fteal away 
by degrees to their tepofe, 


“ On his obferving the fociery 3% 
minifh, he dilcoparth or hag 
of uneafinefs, and endeavoured > 
# Rew force of spirits, and freth fal- 


lies of wit, to detain the remainiy 
few. This had fome little efed, 
but the period could not be long de. 
layed when he was to be condufled 
to his chamber.: The remains of 
the company retired alfo, but they 
had fcarcely clofed their eyes when 
the houfe was alarmed by the mof 
terrible fhrieks that ever were heard. 
Several perfons were awakened by 
the noife, but its continuance be. 
ing fhort, they concluded that it pro. 
ceeded from a dog accidentally con. 
fined in fome part of the houfe: they 
therefore again compofed themfelves 
to fleep, but were foon awakened b 
fhricks and cries ftill more terrible 
than the former. Alarmed at what 
they heard, feveral of them rang 
their bells, and were told by their 
fervants, that the horrid founds pro- 
ceeded from the ftranger’s chamber, 
Some of the gentlemen immediately 
arofe, to inquire into this extraor- 
dinary difturbance; and while they 
were drefling themfelves for that 
purpofe, deeper groans of defpair, 
and fhriller fhricks of agony, again 
aftonifhed and terrified them. After 
knocking fome time at his chamber 
door, he anfwered them as one 
awakened from fleep, declared he 
had heard no noife, and rather in an 
angry tone of voice, defired he might 
not be again diflurbed. 
‘They returned to one of their 
chambers together, and had fcarce 
began to communicate their fenti- 
ments, when their converfation was 
interrupted by a renewal of yells, 
{creams, and outcries, which from 
the horror of them feemed to iffve 
from the throats of damned and tor 
tured fpirits. ‘They immediately 
followed the founds, and traced them 
to the chamber of their extraordinaty 
gueft, the door of which they 10 
{tantly burftopen,ancd found him oY 
his knees in bed, in the act of {courg- 
ing himfelf with the moft sie 
ing feverity, his body flreaming a | 


blood. 
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blood. On their feizing his hand 
to ftop the ftrokes, he begged them 
to retire, alluring them that the caufe 
of their difturbance was over, and 
that in the morning he weuld ac- 
quaint them ‘with the reafons of the 
cries they heard, and the melancholy 
fight they faw. After a repetition of 
his intreaties, they retired ; and in the 
morning fome of them went to his 
chamber, but he was not there ; and, 
on examining the bed, they found 


the fheets extremely bloody. On 
further inquiry, the groom faid, that 
as foon as it was light, the flrange 
gentleman came to the ftable, booted 
and fpurred, defired his horfe might 
be immediately faddled, and appear- 
ed extremely impatient till it was 
done, when he vaulted inftantly into 


his faddle, rode out of the yard on 


full fpeed, and was neither feen nor 
heard of after.” 


mmocmema gE 
An Oration delivered by Guftavus III. en the Foundation of the Swedith 
Academy, March 20th, 1786. 


[From Sele& Orations and Papers relative to the Swedifh Academy. ] 





O promote the welfare of my 
kingdom, has ever been my 

firit object; to encreafe the glory of 
the Swedifh name, my warmett with. 
The fame of our country has long 
been duffufed throughout Europe by 
our vi€torious arms: but, whilft its 
{plendour has dazzled our eyes, it has 
too frequently excited forrow in our 
hearts. Another fpecies of fame is 
Rill referved for our attainment, that 
Which attends upon Literature and 
the cultivation of the Liberal Arts, a 
fame which bids defiance to the ra- 
vages of time, and defpifes the tran- 
fient celebrity of conqueft. This is 
an excellence, however, which can 
only be acquired in feafons of public 
tranquillity.’ The {park of genius is 
indeed not unfrequently elicited by 
the rude confliéts of the warring ele- 
ments ; but in feafons of tumult and 
defolation it is fpeedily fmothered 
and expires. Extinguifhed by the 
tempelts of war, the facred embers of 
genius mutt be foftered into flame by 
the gentle zephyr of peace. While, 
however, the bleffing of peace con- 
tributes to the profperity and happi- 
nefs of a flate, ftill it muft be con- 
feffed that it too frequently creates 
in the minds of men a barbarous in- 
dolence, and damps the ardour of 
shat genius, which, under more fa- 


vyourable circumftances, would have 
enlightened and adorned the country 
in which it was produced. Such in- 
deed is the nature of man, that he 
can be animated only by action, and 
muft have ftrong motives to excite 
his mental powers. A ftate of tran- 
quillity, fo effential to human hap- 
pinefs, has a wonderful tendency to 
enervate the underftanding, unlefs 
mankind are impelled to utility by 
the moft powerful motives, and are 
prevented by the profpect of fame 
from finking into a lethargic flum- 
ber, equally dangerous to individuals 
and to the community at large. 

That emulation and energy, which 
are excited by the fciences and lite- 
ratute, are, during a feafon of tran- 
quillity, the only means of preferv- 
ing in the mind that ardour which 
prompts men to ferve their country, 
and in every threatening danger to 
refcue it from ruin. 

Unlefs, however, our language be 
cultivated in foreign countries, the 
merit of the beft compofitions will be 
little known; nor, until it be reduced 
to the ceconomy of fettled laws, is 
{uch a cultivation poflible. Without 
good writers, a language will never 
rife into eftimation; and, without 
eftablifhed rules, it cannot be written 


with proprixy. Fos 
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For the accomplifhment of thefe 
important purpofes, I have this day 
founded an inftitution ; and I appoint 
you, gentlemen, to eftablith laws for 
the conftruétion of the Swedith lan- 
guage, and to raife to perfection that 
ftructure, of which I have at thistime 
only laid the bafis. 

To effect this, it is requifite that 
{cience, genius, learning, and tafte, 
fhould all concur: but thefe are fel- 
dom united in one perfon. It be- 
came neceflary, therefore, toeftablifh 
a fociety, compofed of members wha 
felt an ardent attachment to polite li- 
terature, and who had devoted their 
lives to its cultivation ; of men who, 
by extenfive learning, had formed 
their judgments on the knowledge of 
ages; men, whoin the higheft offices 
of itate, or in the common intercourfe 
of focial life, had from their infancy 
refined their tafte, by that accuracy 
which their high offices require, and 
by the variety of charaéters which 
they have had an opportunity of ex. 
amining; men who, of neceflity, 
muft attend to precifion of language, 
to an accurate choice of words, and 
who, of courfe, mutt acquire that 
delicacy of fentiment, which appro- 
priates to each term its exact meaning, 
and fixes the limits to which in its 
application it ought to be confined. 

If fuch a fociety can accomplifh 
the great objet. which 1 have in 
view, what may we not expect from 
the inftitution which I now eftablifh, 
gompofed, as it is, of members fo 
re(pectable? I efteem it no trivial 

glory, that, under my reign, fo many 
noblemen of diftinétion, and men of 
eminence in the world of letters, have 
concurred in an enterprife, which 
promifes to-refle€t fo much honour 
on the Swedith language, and from 

waich they will one day derive im. 

mortal fame. What may not the 


prefentage expe from an inftitution 

* The fenator Count 
ces at Stockholm in 17 
tuted in 17 53. , 


+ The feaator 


~ ’ 
Coynt C, F, Scheffer, 
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illuminated in its origin by fuch g 
conftellation of genius? But how 
much more important is the judg. 
ment of pofterity ? that pofterity for 
whom you are to exert your talents ; 
who, neither dazzled by the falfe 
giare of partial commendation, nor 
deceived by the cloud of contempo. 
rary cenfure, will fee, witha ciftin. 
guifhing eye, the real value of each 
man’s abilities; of that pofterity, 
who, in the annals of the academy, 
will perceive the fame names, which 
the records of the kingdom have con- 
figned to the page of hiftory; who 
will obferve that the firft * of the 
Swedith fenators, the firft among the 
founders of a learned fociety, is alfg 
the firft member of this academy—a 
place which he occupies not only ag 
an admirer of the liberal arts, but as 
a moft accurate judge of every thing 
connected with tafte and polite lite, 
rature. 

Next to him may jaftly be men. 
tioned, as a deferving member of 4 
learned fociety,a fenatort now abfent, 
who, animated in the career of learn 
ing by that patriotic ardour which 
illuftrates every, action of his life, 
unites to the beauty of ftyle the utmof 
delicacy of tafte, and upon whole 
talents I fhould ftill further enlarge, 
did I not apprehend that the tribute 
of gratitude, which truth demands 
at my hands, would be thought a 
ftudied encomium ypon him,towhom 
I am indebted for my education. 
~ To unite, in an advanced age, the 
moft focial temper of mind, and the 
moft elegant tafte for compofition, 
with the direétion of a political de- 
partment, which requires more In- 
duftry than abilities, more accuracy 
than genius—a department whic 
appears even calculated to extingul 
thefe qualities, isa fingular circum: 


ftance, a circumftance which proves 
more 


' Hopken, one of, the firtt founders of the Academy of ee) 
39» and Grit member of that cf the Belles Lettres when its 
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more powerfully than any encomium, 
how much that fenator,* to whom I 
now allude, is likely to ornament 
and inftruét the academy. ‘The ef- 
feéts of his genius, preferved in the 
tranfactions of the kingdom, have al- 
ready procured him a reputation, 
which, however, he is defirous of 


‘Sharing with this fociety. 


No perfon, however, can have 4 
better title to become a‘member of an 
inftitution ,deftined to purify the Swe- 
dith language, than a noblemant 
who has fo frequently addreffed the 
general affemblies of the kingdom ; 
who, with fo elegant an arrangement, 
fo luminous a per{picuity, and fo irre- 
fiftible anenergy has fo often delivered 
his fentiments to his fellow-citizens. 
You revive, my worthy nobles, thofe 
times of ancient Rome, when the 
moft diftinguifhed citizens united the 
cultare of the liberal arts with the 
higheft offices inthe republic; when, 
with the faine yoice with which they 
enforced the intereft of their coun- 
try, and with the fame hand that 
figned the decrees of the fenate, they 
enlightened their fellow-citizens, and 
not only adorned their language by 
the elegance of their own writings, 
but eftablifhed its permanency on 
the certain foundation of unerring 
rules. What, indeed, is the purity 
of a language? What is the beauty 
of ftile? Is it not the exprefling of 
clear thoughts in ‘concife, ftrong, 
and perfpicuous terms, to which am- 
biguous meanings cannot be affigned, 
and which exhibit fentiments in the 
fame correét form in which they rife 
Upon the mind? Does not every 
man perceive the advantage which 
the public would derive from this 
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accuracy, in whatever moft effentially 
regards the intereft and peace of fo- 
ciety ? If treaties, conventions, and 
laws, were exprefled in fixed, indif- 
putable, and acknowledged terms, 
they would be no longer expofed to 
that obfcurity, that doubt, thofe per- 
petual explanations, which often, to 
illuftrate an obfcure paflage, entirely 
alter the wifeft ordinances; and how 
many examples have we of the in- 
conveniences which fuch explana- 
tions introduce! Our own annals 


will fufficiently exemplify this af- . 


fertion. 

With you, my worthy nobles, 
thofe gentlemen are this day united, 
who have both enriched and embel- 
lifhed the Swedifh language; and 
in the midft of an aflembly, whofe 
talents are confecrated to the eulogy 
of the national heroes and benefaétors, 
and whofe anniverfary feftival is to 
be celebrated on the birth-day of the 
great Guftavus Adolphus, how can 
that man be forgotten, whofe name 
will ever be infeparably united with 
thatof theilluftrious hero whofe death 
he has with fuch pathetic elegance 
lamented? a poet,{ who combines 
the trueft accuracy of tafte, with thofe 
graces of ftyle, which his natural 
fenfibility, his well-known probity, 
and his amiable talents for converfa- 
tion, have enabled him to acquire. 

That acomplifhed fcholar,|| who 
adorns with {uch elevated language 
thofe papers which iffue from that of- 
fice of the ftate which is under his ad 
miniftration, and who, in obedience 
to my commands, has written, with 
fach truth and eloquence, the life of 
an aged and illuftrious knight, who 


commenced his career of glory we 
the 


* The fenator Count Hermanffon, who was twice Prefident of the Exchequer. 
f The feaator and field-marfhal Count A. Ferfen, who has been three times Speaker 


to the Diet. 


t The fenator Count T. G. Oxenftierna, Firft Lord 
Majefty; Grand Matter of her Majefty’s Houfehold 5 aut 


of the Bed-Chamber to his 
hor of an Ode on the death 


of Guftavus Adolphus, and of many other pieces of great merit. 


] Mr. de Schroderheim, Seeretary of State; author o 


Secretary and Marfhal of the kingdom. 


f an Ewlogy on Count Lieven, 
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the Alexander of the North,grew grey, 
and ended his days in my court: {uch 
hi an author hascertainly the belt claim 
to a diltinguifhed feat in a fociety, 
| the object of which is eloquence. 
} The poet,* who, in fo animated 
i a ftrain, has celebrated the victories 
of Charles Guftavus; whofe writ- 
ings, for more than twenty years, have 
adorned the Swedifh language; by 
becoming a member of this fociety, 
certainly confers upon it more honour 
| 4 than he receives. 
| The intereft of the academy could 
i not have been better confulted, than 
, by intrufting it to his care, who is 
the facred depofitory + of my future 
hope, and that of the nation ; whofe 
agrecable manner of communicating 
knowledge, whofe extenfive learning, 
and acquaintance with elegant lite- 
i rature, have gained him the efteem 
of foreigners, and have introduced 
him to that high confidential ftation 
which he now occupies. 

To write hiftory with truth and 
per{picuity, requires courage as well 
as learning ; to render it elegant and 

Hi Gi ufeful, requires intelligence, philofo- 
| fh} phy, and talte. How extenfive then 
Hal are the claims of that member, and 
| what afliftance may we not expect 
from his fuperior talents, who has al- 
| ready fo far promoted the object for 
en which the academy is inftituted ? 
| On this oceafion, it is impoflible 
Me ey to forget thofe two poets; of whom 
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* CountG.F.G 
Nii Balt,” of ‘* The Man-Hater,” 
} | + Mr. de Rofenftein, 
) tor to the Prince Royal. 
| t Mr. de Botin, Counfellorto the Exch 
of the Hiftory of the Swedith Nation :” 
confidered with regard to Converfation an 
§ Mr. Adlerbeth, Secretary to the Ki 
Aulis,"’ with chorufes 
reprefented in 1782. 
| Mr. Keligreen, private Secret 
of ‘© Guftavus Vafa,” performed i 
q Dr. Celfius, Bithop of 
Eric XIV, 


i 
| ** Dr, Vengard, Bi 
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hop of Gothen 


Various fubjects, than for his Fu 


the one § has, with fo much cleganeg; 
introduced the heroes of Homer and 
Euripides on the Swedith ftage, and 
who has exprefled, with fuch exqui- 
fite fenfibility, the paflion of Cora 
and Alonzo; the other,|| who, with 
all the energy of poetry, has invoked 
from the grave, if we may be allowed 
the expreflion, the patriotic fpirit of 
Guftavus Vafa, has exhibited that il- 
luftrious hero, who more than two 
centuries ago, refcued our anceftors 
from the galling yoke of civil and re. 
ligious bondage, and brought him 
before our eyes, once more to receive 
the glad homage of the Swedihh peo. 
le. 

Two refpeétful prelates, whom I 
have not the fatisfation of feeing 
upon this occafion, have a juf claim 
to.be ranked amongft. the members 
of this aflembly ; the one, at a pe- 
riod when hiftory was a mere chro- 


‘nicle, has recorded, in a manly flyle, 


the exalted aétions of Gustavus 
Ericson, and vindicated his fon 
from the unjuft afperfions with which 
his memory was ftained ; the other,** 
has, with all the graces of eloquence, 
inculcated divine truth, and, by ful- 
filling, in the moft exemplary manner, 
the duties of his important ftation, 
has eflentially improved the language, 

and refined the tafte of the nation. 
From writers thus eminent, the 
Swedith language may expect anew 
and glorious zera. The objeé which 
we 


yllenborg, author of an Epic Poem entitled “¢ The March over the 
and many other valuable works. 
Counfellor to the Grand Council of the Royal Chancery, tu- 


equer 3 author of a work entitled “f A Sketch 
and of another, ** On the Swedith languages 
d Writing.” iad 
; ng; author of the Tragedy of *€ Iphigenia i= 
> Performed in 1776; and of the Opera of ** Cora and Alonzo, 


ary to the King, and author of the Lyric Tragedy 
n 1736, with great fuccefs. f 
Lund, author of “* The Hiftory of Guitavus I, and o 


burgh, no lefs celebrated for his Sermons 0” 


Neral Oration on the death of the late Queen Dowaget 
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“Lhe Life of Signior Magliabechi. 
and more juftly reprefent them, than 
they, who, from their infancy, have 
ftudied purity of language; or than 
they, who, from a Jong acquaintance, 


the have in view, is not unworthy 
the attention of thofe who have facri- 
ficed the whole of their time to the 
higheft offices of the flate. Noram 
I deftitute of other arguments, to juf- 
tify an inititution which, initfelf, pof- 
fefles the utmoft utility. I am not 
unconfciows that. thére are fome per- 
fons, who regard licerature and the 
liberal arts as deftitute of utility, as 
a fpecies of luxtiry, which, being 
calculated only for the amufement of 
an effeminate people, ought to be ba- 
nifhed from a manly and martial na- 
tion. Yer, what are the rewards to 
which the valiant afpire, if mot to an 
immortal reputation ? What probabi- 
lity is there thatthe deferving foldier 
would fecrifice his eafe, and endure 
the invidious flander of his contem- 
poraries, were hé not fupported by 
the hope, that an enlightened’ pof- 
terity would reider juftice to his 
famé? But how could this expetta- 
tion be indulged, if no menof genius 
éxifled, to deliver down to futurity 
the eulogy of heroes? And, to an 
elegant mind, what duty ‘more de- 
lighttul, what occupation more wor- 
thy the I¢ifure of the ftatefman, than 
to revive the memory of iluftrious 
patriots? ~Who'can more truly efti- 
mate the merit of human adétions, 
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with the higheft offices of ftate, have 
gained an intimate knowledge of the 
art of government ? ; 

To honour the memory of great 


charatters, is to exhort their defcend- 
ants torefemble them’; it is to pro- 


claim— Warriors, judges, ftatefmen, 
citizens! you who have inherited 
the names of heroes, or have fueceed- 
ed to their rank, behold the tribute 
of gratitude which they receive from 
potterity, and render yourfelves, if 
pofible, worthy of equal horours ; 
your names muft appear before the 
tribunal of fortre ages; Jet not their 
luttre be obfcured through your’ de- 
generacy ; it isin your power to ren- 
der them equally renowned. 

Such is the important troft which 
IT now commit to yourcare: Thave 


endeavoured to difcharge my cuty ; 


it remains for you to fulfil your’s, 
While you contemplate with atren- 
tion the records of paft ages, you 
will take care to keep in view the 


judgment of the future; and this 


confideration wi'l not a little enable 
you to deferve their applaufe. 





RP Petr 


The LIFE of SIGNIOR’ MAGLIABECHI. 


[From Fugitive Pieces, on various Subjects. } 


MONG the number of emi- 

nent meh, which the city of 
Florence has produced fince the revi- 
val of literature, one of the moft ex- 
traordinary, and of the moft celebrat- 
ed in his time, was Antonio Magli- 
abechi, and indeed there are fach un- 
common things afferted of him, and 
fo far exceeding the bounds of pro- 
bability, as may feemt to require fome 
apology even for repeating them ; it 
may therefore not be improper to 
premife, that the chief authorities on 
Which the following account of him 
is founded, are Florentines; that the 


Vor. IV. No. 5: 


Italians in general, and the Floteri- 
tines in particular, delight in a highet 
and larger way of fpeaking ‘than is 
ufual among us; thatthey deal much 
in foperlatives ; and that their fue 
perlative, like that in the Latin lan- 
guage from whence it is derived, 
fignifies very much; as well as the 
moj: That whatever I have quoted 
from books, is fathfully related ,and of- 
ten, the very words of the authors in- 
ferted ; and that whatever is not fo 
euthorifed, is what I have learned, 
in converfation with gentlemen of 


the city of Florence, who were per- 
F = * fonally 
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ledge and veracity. Thus affifted, I 
have undertaken to give fome ac- 
count of this extraordinary, and fo 
much admired man. 

Magliabechi was born at Florence, 
on the zgth of Oétober, in the 
year 1633. His parents were of fo 
low and mean a rank, that they were 
very well fatisfied when they had got 
him into the fervice of a man who 
fold herbs and fruit. He had never 
learned to read ; and yet he was per- 
petually poring over the leaves of old 
books, that were ufed as walte paper 
in his maiter’s.fhop. A bookfeller, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
who had often obferved this, and 
knew the boy could not read, afked 
him one day, ** What he meaned by 
ftaring fo much on priated paper ?” 
He faid, ‘ that he did not know 
how itwas, but that he loved it of 
all things; that he was very uneafly 
in the bufinefs he wasin, and fhould 
be the happieft creature in the world, 
if he could Jive with him, who had 
always fo many books about him.” 
The bookfeller was aftonifhed, and 
yet pleafed with his anfwer; and at 
laft told him, that he fhould not be 
difinclined to take him into his fhop, 
if his matter would ‘be willing to part 
with him. Young Magliabechi thank- 
ed him with;tears of joy in his eyes ; 
and his happinefs was highly en- 
creafed, when his mafter, on the 
bookfeller’s defire, gave him leave to 
go where. he pleafed. He went 
therefore -dire€ily. to his new and 
much defired. bufinels; and had not 
been long in it, before he could find 
out any book that was afked for, as 
ready as the bookieller could him- 
felf. Some timeatfter this, he learned 

to read, and as foon as he had, he 
was always reading when he could 

, He feems never to have applied 

himfelf to any particular ftudy. A 


pailion for reading was his‘ ruling 


The Life of Signior Magliadechi. 
fonally acquainted with Magliabechi, 
men of learning and reputation, and 
of very zood credit, both for know- 


paflion ; and prodigious memory his 
great talent. He read every book 
almoft indifferently, as they happen. 
ed to come into his hands. He read 
them with a furprifing quicknels, 
and yet retained not only the fenie 
of what he read, but often all the 
words, and the very manner of {pel. 
ling them, if there was any thing pe. 
culiar of that kind in any author, 

His extraordinary application, and 
talents, foon recommended him to 
Ermini, and Marimi, the great duke’s 
Librarian. He was by them intro 
duced into the converfations of the 
learned, and made known at court: 
and began to be looked upon every 
where as a prodigy, particularly for 
his vaft and unbounded memory. 

Tt is faid, that there was a trial 
made of the force of his, memory, 
which, if true, is very amazing, A 
gentleman at Florence, who had 
written a piece which was to be 
printed, lent the manufcript to Mag. 
liabechi; and, fome time after it bad 
been returned with thanks, cameto 
him again with a melancholy face, 
and told him of fome invented acci- 
dent, by which, he faid, he had loft 
his manifcript. ‘The author feemed 
almoft inconfolable for the lofs of his 
work, and intreated Magliabechi, 
whofe charaéter for remembering 
what he read was already very great, 
to try to recolleét as much of it as 
he poflibly could, and write itdown 
for him againit his next vifit., Mag- 
liabechi affured him he would, and, 
on fetting about it, wrote down the 
whole manofcript, without mifing 
a word; or even varying any where 
from the f{pelling. 

By treafuring up every thing be 
read in fo ftrange a manner, oF é 
leaft the fubject, and all the principal 
parts of all the books he ran overs 
his head became at laft, as one of his 
acquaintance. exprefled it to mt 
“ An univerfal Index both of Titles 
and Matter.” By 
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By this time Magiiabechi was 
rown fo farnous for the vaft extent 
of his reading, and his amazing re- 
tention of what he had read, that it 
began to grow common amongft the 
learned to .confult him, when they 
were writing on any fubjeét. Thus, 
for inftance, if a prieft was going to 
compofe a panegyric on {uch a faint, 
and came to communicate his defign 
to Magliabechi, he would immedi- 
ately tell him, who had faid any thing 
of that faint, and in what part of their 
works,and that fometimes to the num- 
ber of above a hundred authors. He 
would tell them not only who had 
treated of their fubje& defignedly, but 
of fuch alfo as had touched upon it only 
accidently, in writing on other fub- 
je@ts; both which he did with the 
greatelt exactnels, naming the author, 
the book, the words, and often the 
very number of the page in which 
they were inferted. He did this fo 
often, fo readily, and fo exactly, that 
he came at lait to be looked upon al- 
moft asan oracle, for the ready and 
full anfwers that he gave to all quef- 
tions, that were propofed to him in 
any faculty or fcience whatever. 
It was his great eminence this way, 
and his vaft, I had almolt faid, in- 
conceivable knowledge of books, that 
induced the great duke, Cofmo the 
third, to do him the honour of mak- 
ing him his Librarian; and what a 
happinefs muft it have been to Mag- 
liabechi, who delighted in nothing fo 
much as in reading, to have the fu- 
preme command and ufe of fuch a 
colleétion of books as that in the great 
duke’s palace! He was alfo very 
converfant with the books in the Lo- 
renzo Library ; and had the keeping 
of thofe of Leopoldo, and Francefco 
Maria, the two cardinals of Tofcany. 
_ And yet even all this did not fa- 
tisfy his extenfive appetite, for one 
who knew him well told me, “ One 
may fay, that he had read almoft all 
books :”? By which, as he explained 


himfelf, he meaned the greateft part 
of thofe ptinted before his time and 
al! in it: For it was latterly a gene- 
ral cultom, not only among the au- 
thors, but the printers too of thofe 
times, to make him a prefent of a 
copy of whatever they publithed ; 
which, by the way, muft have been 
a confiderable help towards the very 
large colle€tion of baoks, which he 
himfelf made. 

To read fuch vaft numbers as he 
did, he latterly made ufe of a method 
as extraordinary as any thing I have 
hitherto mentioned of him. When 
a book firft came into his hands, he 
would fook the title page all over, 
then dip here and there in the pre- 
face, dedication, and acvertifements, 
if there were any ; and then caft his 
eyes on each of the divifions, the dif- 
ferent fections, or chapters, and then 
he would be able for ever to know 
what that book contained: i’or he 
remembered as fteadily, as he con- 
ecived rapidly. 

I; was after he had taken to this 
way of fore-fhortening his reading, 
if Imay be allowed fo odd an ex- 
preflion; and I think, I rather may, 
becaufe he conceived the matter al- 
moft as completely in this fhort way, 
as if he had read it at full length; 
that a prieft, who had compofed a 
panegyric on one of his favourite 
faints, brought it to? fagliabechi, as 
a prefent. He read it over the very 
way above meationed; only the title 
page, and the heads of the chapters; 
and then thanked him very kindly, 
‘s For his excelleot ‘Treatife.” The 
author, in fome pain, afked him, 
‘« Whether that was all that he in- 
tended to read of his book ?” Magli- 
abechi cooly anfwered, ** Yes; for I 
know very well every thing that is in 
it? My author for this anecdote 
endeavoured to account for it in the 
following manner : Magliabechi, fays 
she, knew all that the writers before 


had: faid of this faint; he knew this 
particular 
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he would omit. Jf this way of ac- 
counting for fo extraordinary a thing 
may not feem fatisfa€tory to fome, it 
muft at leat be allowed to be inge- 
nious by all. 
Magliabechi had a local memory 
too of the places where every book 
ftood ; as in his mafter’s fhop at frit, 
and in the Pitti, and feveral other 
Libraries afterwards: And feems to 
have carried this farther, than only in 
relation to the colleétions of books 
with which he was perfonally ac- 
quainted. One day the great duke 
fent for him, after he was his Libra- 
rian, to afk him whether he could 
get him a book that was particularly 
icarce. ** No, Sir,” anfwered Mag- 
liabechi, ** it is impoflible ; for there 
is bat one in the world, that is in the 
Grand Signior’s Library at Conftan- 
tinople, and is the feventh book on 
the fecond fhelf on the right hand as 
you go in.” 
Though Magliabechi muft have 
lived fo fedentary a life, with {uch an 
intenfe and almoft perpetual applica- 
tion to books, yet he arrived to a 
good old age. He died in the eighty- 
firft year, on July 14, 1714. By 
his will he left a very fine Library of 
his own colleétion, for the ufe of the 
public, with a fund to maintain it ; 
and whatever fhould remain over, to 
the poor. ) 
He was not an ecclefiaftic, but chofe 
neve? to marry; and was quite neg- 
*igent, or rather quite flovenly in his 
drefs. His appearance was fuch, as 
ean been far from engaging the 
eucction of a lady, had he addreifed 
uimielf to any; and his face in par- 
ticular, a8 appears by the feveral re. 
ton pt him, whether in his 

~ 2 Medals, pidtures or prints 
et eer lave prejudiced bis fuite 

“f Vanced it: He received his 

Hen *) and thofe who came to con- 


The Life of Siguior Maghabecbi. 
particular father’sturn and character ; 
and from thence judged, what he 
would chufe out of them, and what 


fult him in any points of literatere, 
in acivil and obliging manner; tho 
in general he had almoft the air of a 
favage, and even affected ir; together 
with a cynical,or contemptuous (mile, 
which fcarce rendered his look the 
more agreeable. Salvini himéelf, jug 
afser he has been {peaking of his per. 
fon, cannot help thinking of the f- 
tyrs that Socrates was compared to 
of old. 

In his manner of living, he af. 
feted the character of Diogenes; 
three hard eggs, and a draught or 
two of water, was his ufual repeft, 
When any went to fee him, the 
moft ufually found him Joiling ing 
fort of fixed wooden cradle, in the 
middle of the ftudy, with a multi- 
tude of books, fome thrown in heaps, 
and other {cattered about the floor, all 
sound him ; and this his cradle, or 
bed, was attached to the nearelt piles 
of books by a number of cobwebs; 
At their entrance, he commonly vied 
to call out to them, * not to hurt 
his fpiders !’* From this fingle anec- 
dote we may conclude, that where a 
great friend of his commends bim 
for his ** gentilleza 3” itmuf be Un. 
derftood, of his obligingnefs in an- 
fwering any queftions that were put 
to him in literary affairs ; not of the 
genteelnefs of his perfon and behavi- 
our in general. — 

Magliabechi was early made t 
member of the ARCADI ; a society 
eftablifhed at Rome, toward the end 
of the la& century, for the revival of 
true tafle, in poetry, eloquence, and 
the polite arts. Mot of the mer 
people all over Italy, and many © 
other countries are enaolied im i 
and though of fo much later date 
than many of the other Academies 
in Italy, there is fcarce any rn 
them, perhaps, that can boat ine 
names of fo many Kings #nd Princes, 
or Popes and Cardinals, as appeét ™ 
their lift, Their eflemblies oh 
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theatre ‘built on purpofe for them in 
the gardens, now belonging to the 
Kieg of Naples, on the Palatine-hiil 
in Rome. li is here too that they 
have ufed, almoft ever fince their in- 
ftitution, to fet up memorial infcrip- 
tions to fome of the molt worthy of 
their members. ‘Taere is one to 
Magiiabechi, in the fourth year of 
the Gixth handsed and twenty-fifth 
Qlympiad, for they have revived that 
ancient way of reckoning, in which 
he is filed: ‘* Their Counfellor, or 
Oracle, in all forts of learning.” 

Crecembeni,the great promoter and 
foul of this fociety for fo many years, 
and pre fident of it from its firft eftab- 
lifhment to the end of his own life, 
has given the world a fuller account 
of theie Arcadians, than 1s any where 
elle to be met with, in his hiitory of 
Julian poetry. He wasa particular 
friend.of Magliabechi; with whom 
he got acquainted, when he was ob- 
liged to go into Tufcany for his 
health. He {peaks of him frequently 
iz his hiftory jaft mentioned, anc ne- 
ver without fome encomium. It is 
fuficient, I think, to fay here, that 
among fo many, and fo various com- 
mendations, the lowelt title which 
he ever gives him, is that of ** the emi- 
nent Magliabechi.” 

Moreri fays, «« that he was famous 
all over Europe for his great know- 
ledge in books, and in literary hifto- 
ty.” And Lavocat, « That he was 
confulted by all the learned in Eu- 
tope; and highly commended by 


gor 


them all.” And the above-cited 
Crecembini confirms what is faid by 
both af them; and adds, “ That as 
he cannot find out any commendation 
proportioned to his immenfe erudi- 
tion, after fo many that have been 
beftowed upon him by the moft 
lrarned perfons of his time, he fhould 
choofe to repeat that of one of the 
moft eminent among them, Cardinal 
Noris, who in one of his works calls 
him, “ The moft learned man, and 
the moft applauded in all nations of 
the world, which:are not inhabited 
by barbarians.” 

Salvini made his funeral oration 
in the Florentine Academy; by 
which Magliabechi bad been chofen 
for their Secretary annually, for 
feveral years before his death: And 
even in the midft of that eflembly of 
fo many learned and eminent men, 
calls him, the principal ornament 
ofhiscountry.” The whole {peech 
confifts of compliments to his me- 
rits, or excufes for what might feem 
amifs in him ; and in the courfe of 
it, he gives him the titles of * the 
great Magliabechi!”~=* the uni- 
verfal Library !”—* A prodigy of 
Learning !”.—-ard fome others,which 
may perhaps found better in Italian, 
than they would in Englith. 

Thus lived and thus died Maglia- 
bechi, in the midft of the public ap- 
plaofe: and with fuch an affluence, 
for all the latter part of his life, asvery 
few perfons have ever procured by 
their knowledge or learning. 


- 





Sketches of the Hiftory of Mankind in Rude and Cultivated Ages. 
. {From Mofeley’s Effay on Archery. | 


HE moft fuperficial attention 

to Hiftory will exhibit to our 
view, many and extraordinary chan- 
ges which have taken place in the 
Manners and cufloms of the various 
people in the world. We feea pert 
6f mankind plunged in the extreme 
ef human debafement, while others 


poffels the refinements of literatures 
moral excellence, and eafe. 

The progrefs of knowledge has 
been compared to a river, which in 
jis courfe pafling through a fabter- 
rancous cavern, is there for a time 


breaks forth, and parfues itscurrent. 
Scarce 
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courle for many ages. The Arts of 
Greece and Rome whieh fo fplendid- 
ly flourifhed, remained but a little 
time. ‘The Sciencesof Greece and 
Rome fared worfe. ‘To what degree 
of perfeétion the latter arrived is not 
precifely known, but the barbarity 
of a few fucceeding ages effaced the 
greater part; and it is but a short 
time fince this ream hath again broke 
forth to light. 

It is not an unpleafing tafk, to 
coufider the circumitances which 
have given caufe to thefe changes. 
It is inftruétive, becaufe the mind, 
in contemplating the different fcenes 
which different ages have prefented 
on the theatre of the globe, cannot 
fail to be expanded by the know- 
ledge of human nature; and the ex- 
tent of thought muft be enlarged by 
the variety of a@ions, which, every 
moment, would folicit the obferva- 
tion, through the vaft drama in view, 
If we allow improvement to be in 
proportion to the number of ideas 
prefented to the mind, can we point 
out a fubject which, when deeply 
confidered, is better adapted to raife 
numerous and exalted fentiments, 
than this I now mention ? Can we 
fee the extremes of polifhed and fa- 
vage characters without number; or 
can we pafs without a defire to trace 
(however imperfeétly) the interme- 


diate links of that chain which con- 
neéts them? 


We fee the arts of war, as well as 
thofe which adminifter to our conve- 
nience and pleafure, have, in every 
country, borne a near affinity with 
the flate of civilization, In the ruder 
ages of the world, therefore, arms 
were fimple, and the dilcipline of 
troops imperfect ; but as the under. 
faniing of men became more and 
more enlightened, fo the arts of 
fort and eafe increafed— 
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Scarce any icience, art, or cuftom, 
has continued im an uninterrupted 


The military regulations became 
more complicate¢—weapons of ya. 
rious conftructions and power were 
introduced, till, in the: prefent ad. 
vanced period, the {cience of Tadtics 
is become a deep and abltrufe ftudy, 

Daring the moft ciftant periods of 
which any record has been transfer- 
red to us, mankind appear to have had 
much the fame general charafler 
with that we have prefented to our 
eyes among favage nations. Their 
manners, utenfils, and arms, feem to 
have had a near refemblance. A phi- 
lofophic mind may have pleafure in 
contemplating the human charaéter, 
may have pleafure in thefe feveral 
ftages, and may endeavour to trace 
in the conftitution of man, and the 
fituation of countries, the immediate 
caufes which feem to influence the 
mind and habits of mankind. A 
great deal has been afcribed to cli- 
mate,® but it is neceflary to add the 
affiftance of other agd more forcible 
caufes, to explain the origin, or 1 
ther the continuance of favage life. 
Temperature affixes a much more 
permanent mark on the figure and 
compleétion of men, than on the in- 
ternal ftruéture of the mind; and 
while we view a particular ftature 
and proportion of the body, in every 
different nation throughout the whole 
world,we fee difpofitions by no means 
fo provincial. There are pafiions 
which all uncivilized people pofiels 
in common, and there are others pe- 
culiar to civilized nations. 

Men are reprefented in the moft 
ancient hiftories, as leading 4 life lite 
tle elevated above that of brutes: 
—they fpent their time in hunting 
and fifhing, to procure fubbfens 
they were very much detached, an 
even folitary. We read in fcripture 
that Ithmael dwelt in the wildernels 
and became an archer ; from which, 
1 underftand, he lived by en 
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and’ Rilling animals with his bow; 
at leat it was his employment, whe- 
ther for food or diverfion is in no 
ways very material. The fame kind 
of lifé is mentioned by more recent 
hiftorians, as fubfifting in the time 
they themfelves lived. Herodotus 
makes mention of a people called 
Iyrca, inhabiting a country far to 
the northward of the Palus Mzotis; 
which people, he fays, like others 
near them, live by hunting; he de- 
{cribes their manner thus :—-** Hav- 
ing climbed a tree, (of which there 
are great abundance in that coun- 
try) there they lie in wait, till for- 
tune direét the path of fome animal 
intheir way. Each man has a dog 
and horfe at a littie diftance from this 
ambufh, which, in order to be more 
concealed, are taught to lie upon 
their bellieson the ground. When 
the perfon in the tree perceives his 
game at hand, he fhoots at it with 
an arrow, and if he ftrike it, imme- 
diately mounting his horfe, purfues it 
with his dog till taken.” 
- Strabo makes mention of a people 
in Arabia, who practife the deftruc- 
tion of their prey in exactly the fame 
manner. Modern travellers have 
reported that the chace is followed 
much in the fame way at the prefent 
time, in Afia, Africa, and America. 
In the temperate and frigid zones 
neceflity will obiige men to refort to 
this kind of life, and give occafion to 
many ftratagems for the purpofe of 
drawing animals into their power, as 
the produétions of the earth, during 
the colder feafon of the year, could 
give no fuccour to the hungry inha- 
bitant.—It is true that thé hunting 
of wild beafts was not always in or- 
der to procure food ; for that, indeed, 
im warm climates, is abundantly 
poured forth by the vegetable world 
in fruits and herbs, which afford a 
nourifhment, procured with far more 
fale than by the purfuit of animals ; 
ut it was more generally followed 


for the fake of drefsy or ornament ; 
ufesto which fkins have-been applied, 
from the higheit antiquity to the pre- 
fent day, among all the different peo- 
ple of the old and new world. We 
find, from Herodotus, that the Ethi- 
opians covered themlelves with the 
fkins of Leopards and Lions; and 
he fays, the Scythians fewed together 
pieces of leather prepared from hu- 
man fkins, and cloathed themfelves 
with it: and likewife, that they 
fometimes {tripped the fkin from the 
right hand of their vanquifhed ene- 
mies, and ufed it in ornamenting 
their quivers. : 

It is reafonable to fuppofe thefe 
fkins, when firft applied as covering, 
underwent no manual operation, but 
were removed from the back of one 
brute to that of another. Such 
cloathing would foon become ex- 
ceedingly difagreeable, by the tkin 
getting hard and ftiff, fothat the body 
of the perfon wearing it would be 
rendered fore, by the conftant exer- 
cife hunting required. A method of 
preparing the fkin would not remain 
long unfought for, and experiment 
would foon fuggeft the way of pre- 
ferving the flexibility. Fat from 
animals has been ufed in fome coun- 
tries, in order to dothis; and vari- 
ous other proceffes are found effica- 
cious in the different places where 
this kind of garment is uled. 

The preparations of fkins, it is faid, 
introduced avery important and ule- 
ful difcovery.—I mean the art of 
forming the wool, or fur, which was 
feparated in the drefling, into a 
thread by plating, twifting, and at 
length fpinning :—-An art whofe in- 
vention has a very early ftation in 
hiftory, and appears to have exifted, 
in fome degree, in all places. The 
fcripture mentions it very early ; and 
the many fables of antiquity authen- 
ticate the fuppofition of its early ort- 
gin. It is aicribed by the inhabitants 
of every ancient country to their 

‘ : founder. 
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304, 
founder. By the Greeks, Minerva 
is faid to have firlt taught it,—and 
Arachne was tarned into a fpider for 
challenging the goddefs in that art. 
By a kind of weaving, alfo, very ele. 
gant veitments are fabricated from 
the bark of trees, leaves, and other 
vegetable productions, which mutt 
excite the wonder and admiration of 
every one who examines them.— 
Captain Cook has brought to this 
country fpecimens of the ingenuity, 
and the exquifite workmanfhip fome 
of the more refined favages of ‘the 
Pacific Ovean are able tw execute, 
without the knowledge. of the Me- 
tallurgic art. 

While the intetlefiual powers of 
man, however, rémain little improv- 
ed, the arts cannot attain any con- 
fiderable- degree of excellence ; and 
hence it proceeds that in unculti- 
vated nations they differ bat little. 
People fituated in circumftances near- 
ly fimilar, oppreffed’by fimilar wants, 
and unallured by artificial pleafures, 
continue cultoms and opinions, in 
an unvaried courfe,; through years 
and centuries ;—nor does the Tartar 
differ from the Scythian, but in 
name. Every one is an epitome of 
the whole hord, and every day the 
picture of a: life. 

This is not peculiar to the rude 
inhabitants of Afia: travellers report 
the Arabs to live in a manner very 
fimilar to that of the Tartars. They 
dwell in tents, which, as occefion 
requires, are tram{ported from place 
to place ; and as their chief care is 
but to fubfift, they often move, and 
generally purfue that path where 
plenty invites. With thefe the old 
fimile is Rtritly verified <.That life 
sajourney. The depths of Africa 

rhe fame kind nprehent people of 
ame KING 5 and in America there 
are others who, in moft particulars, 
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refemble the Afiatic and Africa 
races. From Hudi{on’s Bay north. 
ward to the pole, the Etkimaux f. 
vages inhabit an immenfe, and almo 
boundleis continent. Aflociating ig 
fmall troops, and ranging through 
the foreits, they preferve the fame 
manners, and the fame general chau 
ra¢ter of Arabs, but much inferiorin 
underftanding, and in the pofleffion 
of the comforts of life. The ‘Gers 
mans, as defcribed by Pacis, differs 
ed little from the people before men. 
tioned. They had no towns, but 
lived in fmall huts, diftinét, and in the 
depths of the foreft, which at that 
time overfpread their country, and 
fubfitted by their bow in henting. 

The paftoral ftate feems to have 
fucceeded that of the. hunter; for as 
fome animals were capable of being 
rendered tame by dilcipline and ha- 
bit, this method of preferving food; 
by domeftication, would foon bé 
adopted, as affording a more certain 
refource than the chace. Indeed, @ 
numerous fociety of people could not 
exift Jong unlefs a refervoir of food 
was perpetually at hand, to affift in 
cafe thoie who foraged were unfuc- 
cefsful. 

In the prefent time, the moft bar- 
bsrous nations fubfift, in fome mea- 
fure, by this praétice, particularly 
thofe which are molt popuisus; yet 
there are others which fill lead a life 
of hunting for prey, as before de- 
feribed, not having the arts of do 
meftication in ure, or thofe of agri- 
culture. * - 

In this way did the firft inhabi- 
tants of the world exift; but after 
fome ages, we find, a cuftom of eat- 
ing even homan flefh, to have ob- 
tained among many nations. What 
could tempt men to this practice * 
not very obvious; bet the original 
caufe, in fome inflances, perhaps 

; might 
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night be neeeflity. Another caufe 
hws been afligned by dome authors, 
who obferve, that human facrifices 
Hive been as Common as the eating 
of haman ficth; and. they fuppole 
thele factifices might have induced 
men to‘have eaten of the Acfh from 
the firey :a8 was Comimon ia other fa- 
crifices. - Thefe pradtices, however 
frange they may appear, have pol- 
luted the altars of almolt every peo- 

le under the fun; im fome period or 
otherof their hiftory. In Americas 
Afiayand Africa, they fill exit ; and 
the te(timonies of the belt hiltorians 
will prove them to have been in 
Europe before the laws of civilized 
fociety were introduced. The Ros 
mans. found a race of canibals in a 
part of thisifland; they were nam- 
ed the Attacotti, and: are faid to have 
led upon human flefh :-—-** When 
they, hunted the woods for prey, 
they: attacked the: thepherd rather 
thaathe flock, and curioufiv felefed 
the-moft delicate parts of both males 
and females, which they prepared for 
theit horrid repafts.” The Druids 
ate faid to have eaten human flefh,and 
to have facrificed the prifoners taken 
in war, and performett the ceremony 
with brutith cruelty: 

Similar atrecities have been com- 


monamong the Scythians, the Egy p- 


tiant, Chinefe, Indians, Peruvians, 
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and ‘Arabs, in the whole éontinent of 
America and in Africa; and though 
authentic record is notito be found 
ot ailthefe people being in the per- 
pztual practice of cating human flefh, 
yet they are, or were all accuflomed 
to human facrifices. In Scythia, we 
are told by Herodotus, every han 
dreth man from their: prifescrs of 
war was ¢ffered to their god Mars. 
A number of piles of wood were 
erected, and’ on the top of each an 
old feymeter was fixed, as an.emblem 
of the Deity; and to this the victim 
was facrificed.-Among the Egyp- 
tians this practice was comimon for 
apes. | | 

Inthe Di&. Philofophiqueof Vol- 
taire, we find, that that adchor had a 
converfation with fome of the ca- 
nidals brought fromthe Miffifiippi. 
He afked a lady, one of them, if the 
had ever eaten men ? and fhe aniwer- 
ed him, “ that. it was :better.to eat a 
dead enemy, than Jet him be devour- 
ed by. bealts ;—that the conqaerors 
deferved a preference.” 

From theée few inflances we may 
judge whet were the cuftoms which 
once averfpread the differeat nations 
of the earth ;~-cuftoms which feem 
to mark the Joweft point of human 
debafement, and add deeper tinge to 
the bloody page of hiftory. 
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EING defirous of continuing 

LJ my travels and obfervations 
higher up the river,* and having an 
invitation from a gentleman who was 
agent for, and refident at, a large 
Plantation, the property of an Eng- 
lifh gentleman, about fixty miles 
higher up, I refolved to parfue my 


tefearches to that place ; and having. 


engaged in my fervice a young In- 
dian, nephew to the White Captain, 


he agreed to aflilt ine in working my 
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veftel up as high as a certain bluff, 
where [ was, by agreement, to land 
him, on the Welt or Indian fhore, 
whence he defigsed ro go in quefl of 
the camp of the White Trader, his 
relations ¥. 

_ At the upper end of this binf isa 
fine orange grove. Here my Indian 
companion requefted me to fet him 
athore, being already tired of rowirg 
under a lervid fun, and. having for 
fome time intimated a dillike to his 
G fitugiion- 
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' fitaation. I readily complied with his 
defire, kaowing the impeflibiluty of 

* compelling an Indian again his own 
inclinations, or even prevailing wpon 
him by reafonable arguments, when 
labour is in the queftion. Before my 
veflel reached the fhore, he {prang 
out of herand landed, when utiering 
a fhriil and terrible whoop; he bound- 
ed off like 2 rocbuck, and I loft fight 
ofhim. J at firtt apprehended, that 
as he took his gun with him, he in- 
tended to hunt for fome game and 
return to m¢ia the evening. The 
day being exceflively hot andfaltry, 
I concluded to take ep my quarters 
here unl next morning. 

The Indian not teturning this 
morning, Hiatfailalone. The coafts 
on cach fide had much the fame ap- 
pearance as elready cefcribed. ‘The 
palm trees here feem to be of a dif- 
ferent {pecies. from the cabbage tree ; 
their ftraight trunks are fixty, eighty, 
or ninety feet high, with a beautifu! 
taper, of -a bright afh colour, until 
within fix or feven feet of the top, 
where it isa fine green colour, crown- 
ed with an orb of rich green plumed 
leaves: J have meafored the fem of 
thef: plumes fifteen feet in length, be- 
fides the plame, which is nearly of 
the jame length. 

The evening was temperately cool 
andcalm. The crocodiles began to 
roar and appear in uncommon num- 
bers along the fhores and in the ri- 
ver. I fixed my camp in an open 
plain, near the utmoft projeétion of 
the promontory, under the thelter of 
a large live oak, which food’ onthe 
higheft part of the ground, and but a 
few yards from my -boat.’ Prom this 
open, kigh fituation, I hada free prof- 
pect of the river, Which was a matter 
of no trivial confideration “to me, 

having good reafon todread the fubtle 
attacks ef the alligators, who were 
ening sou ny harbour: Having 
00d quantity Gf wood for 
the purpofe of keeping up a light and 


fmoke curing the night, I begen tg 
think of prepeting my lupper, when, 
Upon examining ty flores, I found 
but a feanty provifion. | thereupon 
determined, a& the moft expeditions 
way of fupplying my neceflities, to 
take my bob and try for fome trout, 
About one hundred yards-above my 
barbour, began a cove or bay of the 
river, out of which opened a large 
lagoon. ‘The mouth or entrance from 
the river to it was narrow, bet the 
waters idon. after {pread and formed 
a little lake, extending. into the 
marfhes: its enteance and fhores 
within ] obferved to be verged with 
floating jawns ef the pittia and nym. 
phea, and other acquatic plents; 
thefe I knew were excellent haunts 
for trout. 

The verges and iflets of the la 
goon were elegantly embellifhed with 
flowering plants ahd fhrubs ; the 
laughing coots with wings half {pread 
were tripping over the little covesand 
hiding themfelves in the tofis of 
grafs ; young broods of the painted 
fummer teal, kimming the ftill fur- 
face of the waters, and following the 
watchful parent unconicious of -dan- 
ger, were frequently furprifed by the 
voracious trout; and he, in turn, as 
often by the fubtle greedy alligator: 
Behold him rufhing forth from the 
flagsand reeds. | His enormous body 
iwells. His plaited tail brandithed 
high, floats wpon the leke. The 
waters like a cataract defcend from his 
opening jaws. Clouds of fmcke iffte 
from his dilated noftrils. The earth 
trembles with his thunder. When 
immediately from the oppoiite coaft 
of thé lagoon, emerges from the 
deep his rival champion. ‘They fec- 
denly ‘dart upon each other. The 
bdiling fatface of the lake marks them 
rapid cotrfe, ‘and a terrific confi 
commences. They now fink to the 


‘bottom folded “together in hort! 


wreathes. The water beccmes thick 


and cifcoloured. Again they rife, 
thew 
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their jaws. clap together, re-echoing, 
through the deep {urrounding forefts, 

ain they fink, when, the conteft 
ends at the muddy. boetom of the lake, 
and the,vanquifhed makes a hazard- 
ous efcape, hiding ;himfelf in the 
muddy iprbulent waters and {edge on 
a.diftant fhore. The proud victor 
exulting returas to the place of ac- 
tion, "The fhores and forefts refound 
his dreadful roar, together with the 
triumphing fhouts of the pina jpioes 
around, witnefies of, the horrid com- 
bate sn , 

My apprehenfions were highly al- 
armed, after being a {pectator of fo 
dreadful.-a battle., Jt, was. obvious, 
that every.delay would. but..tend to 
encreafe. my dangers and difficulties, 
asthe fan was near fetting, and the 
alligators gathered) around my har- 
bour from all quarters,., From thefe 
confiderations I concluded to be ex- 
peditious: in my trip.to the. lagoon, 
in, order.to take fome fith. Not 
thinking it prudent to take my fulee 
with me, left. might, lofe, it over- 
board in cafe of a. battle, which,I 
had every seafon to dread before my 
return, I therefore furnifhed myfelf 
witha club for my. defence; went on 
board, and penetrating the firft, line 
of thofe which furrounded. my _har- 
bour, they gave way; but being pur- 
fued by, feveral very. large ones, I 
kept ftri@ly on the watch, and 
paddled with all my might towards 
the entrance of the lagoon, hoping 
to be theltered there from the mul- 
titude of my affailants ;. but ere I had 
half-way reached the place, I was 
attacked onpall fides, feveral endea- 
Vvouring to overfet the canoe. My 
fituation now became precarious to 
the lat degree: two very large ones 
attacked me clofely, at the fame in- 

ant, rufhing ap with their heads 
and part of their bodies above the 
Water, roaring terribly and belching 
oodsef water over me. They ftruck 
their jaws together fo clole to my 
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ears, as almoft to fun me, and I ex- 
pected every moment to be dragged 
cut of the boat and inftantly devour- 
éd.; But I applied my weapons fo 
effectually abont me, though at rane 
dom, that I was fo fucceisful as to 
beat them off a little; when, finding 
that they defigned to renew the bat- 
de, J. made-for the fhore, as the only 
means left.me for my preéfervation ; 
for, by, keeping clofe to it, J fhould 
have my. enemies on one.fide of me 
ovly, whereas I wags before furround- 
ed by them; and. there was a pro~ 
bability, if pufhed to the daft extre- 
mity, of faving myfelf, by jumping 
out of the canoe on fhore,as it is eafy 
to outwalk them on land, akhovgh 
comparatively as {wift as lightning 
in; the water.! I found this lait ex- 
pedient-alone could fully anfwer my 
expectations, for asfoon asl gained 
the fhore, they drew off and kepe 
aloof. This was a happy relief, as my 
confidence was, in fome degree, re- 
covered by it.» On recolleéting my- 
felf,. 1 difcovered that I had almoft 
reached the entrance of the Jagcon; 
and determined to veyture in, if pofa 
fible, to take afew filh, and themre- 
turn to my harbour, while.day-light 
continued; for I could now, with 
caution and refolution, make my way 
with fafety along fhore ; and indeed 
there was no other way to.regain my 
camp, without leaving my. boat and 
making my retreat through the marfi- 
es and reeds, which, if I could even 
effect, would have been in a manner 
throwing myfelf away, forthen there 
would have been no hopes of ever 
recovering my bark, and: returning 

jn fafety to any fertlements of mea. 

I accordingly proceeded, and made 

good my entrance into the lagoon, 

though not without oppofition from 

the alligators, who formed a line 

acrofs the entrance, but did not pur 

fae me into it, nor was I molefted by 

any there, tho” there were fome very 


lage ones in a cove at the upper end, 
fooa 
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I foon canght more trout than Thad 
prefenc occafion for, and the air -was 


too hot and :fultry to admit of their 
being kept for many hours, even tho” 


falted or barbecued. I now prepared 
for my return to camp, which I fac- 
ceeded in with but little trowdle, by 
keeping clofe to the fhore; yet was 
oppoied upon re-entering: the river 
out of the lagoon, and purlued near 
to my landing (though not clofely 
attacked) particularly by an old dar- 
jng one, about twelve-feet in length, 
wo kept clofe’after me 5 and’ when 
} flepped on fhore and turiied’abeur, 
in order to craw up my canoe,’ he 
tufhed up near my icet, anid lay there 
for fome ime, looking’ mein the 
face, his head and fhoulders' cur of 
water. Trcfolved he fitould’ pay for 
his temerity, aod havirigea heavy load 
in. my fufee, Iran to my camp, and 
revurning with my pitee, found him 
with hissfoot on the gunwale of the 
boat. in fearch of fith. “On my com 
ing up he withdrew fullenly and 
flowly into the water, but foon.re- 
turned and placed himfelf in his for- 
mer pofizion, looking at ome, and 
feeming neither fearful nor any way 
difturbed.” I foon difpatched hii; 
by lodging the contents of my yun 
in his head, and then proceeded ‘ta 
cleanie and prepare my fith for fais 
per; and accordingly took them out 
of the boat; ‘laid them down efi the 
fandiclofe to the water, and began’ td 
fcalo them; whem, raifing my head; 
1 {aw before me, through the: clear 
water, the: head ‘and: thouldérs of 'a 
very large: alligator, Moving: flowly 
towards: mess. f) fnftantly Repped 
back; when, with a {weep of histail 
he -bruthed off feveraliofimy fith, It 
Was certainly molt providential ‘that 
J looked wp: at tivat infant, ag the 
moniter would probably, in JefstWan 
a minate, have feized: agd drapted 
me ‘into the river, This ini ee 
boldcaeie ah eke Chae 1s incredible 
© oF the animal diftertied ine 
greatly; luppoling. there ‘eould naw 
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be no réafonable -fafety for me dui 
tie night, but by keeping continually 
on the watch: IJ therefore’, ds'foon ag 
I‘had prepared the fithy: proceeded 
to fecure myfelf and effeéis in tie 
eft manner I could. In the fg 
place, I hauled my bark upon the 
fhore, almdft clear cut of the water, 
to prevent their overfettitig oF fink. 
ipg Kers efter'this, every: moveable 
was taken .out and carried to m 
cam which was but a few yards 
off; then: ranging fome dry wood jin 
fuch order as was the mott conveni- 
ent, I cleared’ ‘the ground, round 
about it, that there miglit be noims 
pediment in my way, in ‘cafe of an 
attack in the night, either ‘from the 
water or the land; for F éifcovered 
by thistine, that this fmall ithmus, 
from its rémoté fituationiand fruit. 
fulnefs, was reforted to by bears and 
wolves. ° Having prepared myfelf 
in the beft manner 1 could, I charged 
my gun-and proceeded to reconnoitre 
hiy cainp and the adjacent grounds ; 
when F difcovered that the peninfuld 
and grove, at thé diflance of about 
wo hundred yards from. my en- 
eampment, on the lend fide, were 
invefted by a eyprefs fwamp, cover. 
ed with ‘water, which belew~ was 
joineditd the fhore of the little Jake, 
ahd above to the marfhes furround- 
ing the lagoon ;~ fo that I was con- 
fined: to an iflet exceedingly ‘¢ircam- 
feribed, and' F found there was no 
other retreat for me, in cale Of an at- 
tack, but by citlier afcending one of 
the latge oaks; or pufhing off with 
iny boat.) ages 
“Tt was by this time dufk,and theal- 
ligatoss had nearly ceafed their roar, 
when I was again alarmed by 4 tu- 
multuous noife that feemed to'be I 
my harbowr; end therefore engaged 
my imihediate-attention. Returning 
to my’cam p, Ffound it undifturbed, 
and then continued on to the extreme 
point of the promontory, whiere ; 
jaw a feene,~ new and furprifing, 
~~ which 
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which at firft threw my fenfes into 
fach a tamult, that it was fome time 
before I could comprehend what was 
the matter; however, I focn ac- 
counted for the prodigious affemblage 
of crocodiles at this place, which ex- 
ceeded every thing of the kind I had 
ever heard of, 

How thal! Dexprefs myfelf fo as 
to convey an adequate idea of it ro 
the reader, and at the fame timg avoid 
railing {fufpicions of my veracity. 
Should I fay, that the; river (in this 
place) from fhore to fhore, and per- 
laps near half a mile above and below’ 
me, appeared to be one folid, bank, 
of. fifh, of various, kinds, pufhing 
through this narrow pafs of St. Juaa’s 
into the little Jake, on their return 
down the river, and thatthe alligators 
were in fuch incredible numbers, 
and focloie vogether from. fhore: to 
fhore, that it’ woald have been eafy 
to have walked acrofs on their heads, 
had the animals been harmlefs? 


What. expreffionscan fufficiently dee, 


clare the fhocking fcene that for fome 
minutes continued, whilft this migh- 
ty army of fith were forcing the pafs? 
During this attempt, thoufands, I 


may fay hundreds of thoafands, of 
them were catght and fwallowed by 
the devouring alligators. I have feen 
an alligator take up out of the water, 
feveral preat fith at atime, and juf 
fqueeze them betwixt his jaws, while 
the tails of the great trout flapped 
about his eyes and lips, ere he had- 
{wallowed them. The; horrid noife, 
of their clofing jaws, “their plunging 
amidft the broken banks of fith, and! 
rifing with their prey fOme feet up: 
right above the water, the floods of: 
water and blood rufhing out of their. 
mouths, and the clouds of vapoor’ 
iffuing from their wide noftrils, were 
truly frightful, This fcene conti- 
nuied at intervals during the night, 
as the fifh came to the pafs. After 
this fight, fhoeking and tremendous 
as it was, [ found my elf fomewhat 
eafier and more reconciled to my, 
fituation ; being convinced that their 
extraordiarv affemblage here was’ 
owing to this annual fealt of fith; 
and that they were fo well employed 
in their own element, that I had lit. 
tle occafion to fear their paying me ai 
vifit. 
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HISTORY OF A HIGHALAND CHIEFTAIN. 
[From the Laiterer. ] 


7° overcome prejudice has long been. 
the boat of reafon: but furelyy, 
Mr, Loiterer, if the bufinefs of reafon be 
tomake us happy and refpeétable, it might 
he better employed, in, reméesing facred 
thofe attachments of the human heart, 
whichy while they enclofe, form a guard 
around it, and from.which our beft propen- 
ities often originate. Opinions, however. 
weak in themfelves, that are by education. 
made the foundation of good principles, 
can rarely be removed without endangering. 
the whole fabric. I am ftrongly fenfible of 
this truth while ftating it, and look back 
with a feeling of fevere regret to the begin- 
ning of alife, which has ceafed to be either 
Snourable or happy, in proportion as it 
reales from thofe habits of thought 
Dat marked its commencement, when, in 
the ardour of youth, my foul eageily im- 
BLD dthe prejudices of birth and ¢euntry, 


local to my nation, hereditary to my family. 
When I confidered the long-eftablithed 
dignity of feodal fway as conferring a rank 
beyond all titles, and the deep devotion 
with waich it was acknowledged as binding 
me to every being around me by thofe mot 
powerful Jinks in the chain. of human feel- 
ings, fervice received or expected, protece 
tion given cr ov ed—elife itfelf, if needful, 
feemed a facrifice due to fuchclaims; and 
when I contemplated in a long line of glo- 
rious anceftry al! that a bigh fpirit of ar 
nour, united with. a enurage fearleds of 
danger in purfuit of duty, could lead men 
to atchieve, often have I thought my birth 
fecured me from error, and enthufiatti- 
cally vowed that the blood that fiowed pure 
through their veins fhould not be conta- 
minated in mines 


Such was my fituation in the opening 


2 fcenes of @ 


\ vhea the bounce 
of youth, whea Highland 
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Highland lairdhhip comprifed in my ideas 
every charm of pre-eminence and inde- 
pendence, and promifed through life to be 
the confecrated {pot to which all its wifhes 
fhould point. Sacred prejudices ! in teare 
ing you from my bofom, what have I fub- 
ftituted ? Every facrifice to reafon has 
been the relinquifhment of fome virtue.— 
In the purfuit of a philoféphic fuperiority 
to the impreflions of habits, I firit learnt 
to err; ugder the influence of it I have 
refigned the beft energies of life, fatally 
levelied my chapacter, diffufed my affec- 
tions till they are weakened almoft to apa- 
thy, and poifoned every fource of real en- 
joyment.—But I will purfue my fubje& 


thore methodically, and layiag before you. 


the leading facts of my hittory, leave you 
to draw the comparifon of the national 
Highland chief glowing with diftin@tions, 
derived indeed from prejudice, but fofter- 
ing all the virtues, who beheld a brother’s 


love in. every eye that encountered his own. , 


—With the polifhed courtier exchanging 
hereditary gonfequence for the fictitious 
fplendor of wealth, and regarding all man- 
kind with indifference, as beings from 
whom he is to extraét as much of the 
bleflings of this world as he can, and fa- 
crifice as little in turn as poffible. 

My entrance into life was marked with 
the features of my charaéter.—It was as 
avolunteer in a Highland regiment, raifed 


in the courfe of the war to ferve in North-: 


America. Thither I cayried all the mare 
tial fpirit that an enthufiattic ardour for 
the honour of that name and country 
which I believed to be a part of my ex- 
iftence, could infpire.—But there-it was I 
firft learnt to doubt the propriety of thofe 


ideas that had hitherto regulated ail. my, 


actions. In the Americans I] {aw a people il- 
luftrious withoet rank,united without fub- 
ordination ; and who in the equal claims 
of citizens funk all the pride of diftinétion, 
while they exercifed the virtues I believed 
inherent in it. In thofe of the Englith 
with whom I affociated, 1 beheld birth 
degraded by every depravity of which na- 
ture is capable; and if they ever feemed 
alive to their rank, it was merely to affert i€ 
with the moft difgufting petulance, and an 
arrggance offenfive to the human feelings 

over the wretched viims whom fortune 
had humbled to their Caprice. In fuch 

contemplations my name foon loft its in. 

fluence: I no longer believed it the talif- 

man which fhou!d guard me from difho. 

nour; and breaking that fpell of my in.’ 

fancy, congratulated myfelf on my eman- 

cipation from the thackles of prejudice, 

snus off with them'the interes which 

ad hitherto bound me to my yallant clatt, 
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and produced thofe afts which tlaimed 
diftin¢ction now offered, J fuffered ms 


name to be enrolled in a litt of promotions, 
which, placing meina regimentin diftant 
quarters, removed them from my fight a5 
welt as miy heart, and left me only the 
common interefts of life to purfue, 

As I had now loft a powerful incentive 
to glory, I remained-in the tation to which 
I had been raifed by the devoted valour 
of my Highlanders, till the conclufion of 
the war reftored mre to England—not to 
my country !—for the prejudices of my 
family remained, though mine were over- 
come, and however {trongly the ties of 
kindred might prefs ‘on my heart, as I 
could not recall the aét by which I had 
forteited their confidence in my charadter, 
or light again that fpark of enthufiafm 
which example had extinguifhed, 1 was 
obliged to fubmit to the rejeétion, and 
turn my thoughts towards forming my 
fortune on the principles of condu& I had 
adopted in that world, which | held every 
man born, to make a property of as he 
could, 1 began by a regular attendance 
on the minifter, and the heart which once 
haughtily refufed to rank byt with chief 
tains of long renown, now fought diftine- 
tion from {miles which might yefterday 
have played upon the lips unmarked, and 
which to-morrow might rob of all favour. 
After fome time fpent in paying a vain 
homage to this great man, ] began to cone 
fider my attendance as fruitless, when my 
father fuddenly dying, 1 became the in- 
heritor of a patrimony; rich, had it de 
fcended to me with all the iocal attachments 
which would once bave confined me to the 
enjoyments it offered, fut poor far the 
gratification of thofe enlarged ideas of ex- 
pence and happinefs 1 had acquired by 4 
more extended knowledge of Jife. 1 fat 
out for Scotland with a heatt faintly vi- 
brating: to the emotions I fuppofed my re- 
turn might excite in a mother and fifter 
once foridly attached to me, and in whom 
I hoped refentment might be moderated 
by feminine foftnefs and recent affition. 
As I approached the place of ‘my birth, 
my increafing emotions were wound to 
their height by the fight of my vaflals af. 
fembled to receive me, though a conicious 
pang wrung my foul on beholding among 
thein two or three of the followers of wy 
fortune in America—qall that had efeaped 
=+My heart once more opened to the im- 
preflions of early habit—I felt my fituation 
almoft to tears ; and entering the hovfe 
with a mixture of depreffion and exulta- 


-tion, experienced in fenfations of the mo- 


ment a pleafure 1 had long fhut out. sii 
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But they were only the fenfations of a 
moment !|—On inquiring for my family, 
T learnt that my fifter, led perhaps by my 
example, oc “following the caprice of her 
fex, had alfo revolted againft the pride of 
blood, and tempted by the lavish offers of 
a Nabob, whofe fancy fhe had fuddenly 
fired in his tour through the Highlands, 
ha# abandoned her parents and country to 
follow an alien fcarce known, and feek in 
the fplendor of the Eatt, her palanquin, 
and flavith crowd of ‘attendants, a com- 
penfation for degrading her name ‘by an 
alliance with hereditary meannefs. My 
mother had been conveyed, immediately 


-on my father’s death, to the houfe of her 
‘fitter in a diftant part of the country 


without waiting to fee me.—~How were 
my fenfatiéns damped! T looked reund in 
vain for fomething on which to fix my 
awakened feelings ; butevery obje& which 
had onté’ fo powerfully attraéted them, 
feertied now to poffefs a repellant quality, 
which as forcibly drove back the affe€tions, 
it could no longer gratify. © Aceuftomed 


‘to the luxuries of the’ great world, and 


placed beyond the power of thofe local de- 
lufions which had endeared it to me as the 
palladium of honour, I now faw in the 
dwelling of my fore-fathers nothing but a 
dark and irregular monument of bad tafte, 
provided indeed with the tonveniencies of 
life, but deftitute of. all its elegancies. 
Tired with every thing about me, I haften- 
ed to fettle the bufinefs which had de. 
volved upon me, again exulting in the 
difeernment that had fixed me far from 
fuch an abode in the gayer fcenes of 
England. 

Yet ere 1 bade adieu to Scotland, both 
duty and inclination called upon me to 
make a vifit to my mother, whofe polifhed 
and dignified mind had not a fhade of error 
but what arofe from that ftrong predilec- 
tion for her country, which, nurtured 2s 


it had been by a life fpent in the full-ex- 


ercife of the hofpitable virtues of feodal 
Magnificence, had in truth formed the 
charaéter it might occafionally feern to ob- 
feure. Worn with grief and illnefs, but 
centring all her feelings in herown bofom, 
fhe received me with the calmnefs of ftifled 
difdain, whic I miftook for indiferences 
and attributed to a narrownefs of mind I 
then condemned with a vexation that left 
uttle room ‘for tendernefs. We parted 
Without explanation ;\ and .it was only to 
indulge a vain regret, that I afterwards 
became acquainted with the confliéts the 
futfered at that moment. But this is a 


Picture too fombre for thonght to 1e§ on ! 


fince purfued my way to fortune. 


‘our union for a few years. 


211 


In the joy of my return to them, my 
faithful countrymen had been perfuaded 
to forget my former defertion, and once 
more fhewed their confidence in me by 
ele&ting me their reprefeatative, only re- 
quiring my fupport to a fcheme of mono- 
poly which they deemed of great advantage 
to that part of the Highlands. I pro» 
mifed every thing they afked, and return- 
ing to London with a heart elated by the 
new fcene of life opening before me, foca 
loft in brilliant dreams’ of futuyty all 
thought of the paft, The minifter no 
longer at. fwered my bow withthe cold bend 


-of fuperiority—-places-and penfions feemed 


already within my grafo; and in the fear 
of miffing them (as I found he was no 


‘friend to the fcheme I had engaged to 


fupport,) I fuffered my arguments to be 
over-borne by the philanthropic zeal of 
his friends in favour of the natural and 
equal rights of tankind, and being feized 
with a confcientious vertigo in my head, 
retired without being able to give my 
vote: for which, as it was a hard-rua 
thing, Iwas fhortly after complimented 
with a place at court.—I will not tire you 
with a detail of the means by which I have 
In this 
moment of conviétion TI could feorn my- 
felf for the leaft of the  faerifices I have 
made to attain my prefent’fitwation; and 
find too ate, that the abfence of active 
virtue is the moft defpieable ftate of vice. 
But Providence has punifhed my depravity 
in the fuccefs by which it has been crowned! 

There yet remains one confeffion mort. 
“—My mother had am orphan ward, the 
daughter of a deceafed friend, who was 
bred up with my fitter. Almoft in infancy 
my heart-had learnt to atkmowledge her 


‘charms, and as we advanced in life, I felt 
‘their power more deeply. ‘She was beat 


tifal and lively, fimple of heart anc gentile 
in manners, though high-bern and of a 
fpirit, when raifed, as proud as I fhould 
once have boafted my ownbet much 
more noble. My parents faw with delight 
the progrefs of an affection oy ol eae 
to crown all their withes, and my fair Ellen 
already confidered herfelf as bound tome, 
though circumfances of family retarded 

In the gene- 
ral difappointment my conduct gave to my 
family, } have been led to believe her thare 
was not the leaft; and though neither her 
pride, nor her attachment to my mother 
would permit her to partake the diigrace 


. fhe thought I had pully ineuered fhe feadi- 


: ond { 
ly refufed every other offer, anc feerned to 


referve herfelf tor the rich reward of my 
revura 
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return to feelings confonant to her own, 
and waich the hoped were ob{cured rather 
than obliterated s but on my offering my- 
felf to her aceepfance in this laft fatal vit 
to my mother, fhe gave me a polite but 
determined refufal, and not long after 
my return to England, married a Scots 
nobleman of high rank and higher cha- 
racter.—lI felt not at thetime all the re- 
gret that contrafted ficuations have fince 
given me, and foon confoled myfelf in 
the pofleffion of a widow, whofe immenfe 
fortune feemed in the eyes of the world, 
‘as well asin mine, to enfhrine all her 
imperfections. Vain, proud, and impe- 
rious, though mean-bern and vulgar, the 
enceavours to conceal her want of educa- 
tion and total ignorance of manners by a 
gaudy difplay of wealth, an overbearing 
impertinence, and a haughty difregard of 
the attentions due to others. She had two 
Saughters by ber firk marriage, who were 
born and bred to the inheritance of all 
their mother’s failings.—-With fuch a 
houfhold I could only find peace in apathy, 
and my heart, daily growing more coid to 
particular ties, fought co fill the void by 
expanding itfelf to the workd.. Profule 
from inclination and diffipated by fytem, 
I have entered mechanically rather than 
eagerly into every. pa fling extravagance of 
the day, and being too indiiferent to com- 
dat the follies, and top fuccefsfu} to thwart 
the interetts of thofe about me, I fee my- 
felf looked up to, carefied and admired by 
them—but unattached and uaattaching, 
in the midit of flattering crowds feei a 
real folitude of foul, whenever for a mo- 
ment I turn my eyes inward. 

Such has been my fituation for yearse= 
fuch I fear it will be through life; and J 
had made up my mind to an acquiefcence 
in it I fhould fcarcely have been temptrd 
to difturb by this narrative, had I not beea 
led to compare my actual ftate with what 
imagination, in. the early part of life, 
figured its enjoyments might be, by hear~ 
ng a gentleman defcribe, in the fituation 
of my Ellen (--my Ellen!) and her lord 
the reality of that felicity whieh my foney 
had fo often anticipated with her, in thole 
days of my youth which are, of all the 
patt,the only ones I can recall with delight 

** In the caftle of Lord D.” {aid 
w= ‘ are to be found almoft the onl , 
traces of that fately hofpitalicy which fo 

Jong marked the charaéter of the feodal 
times.—=Every feature but its ferocity re. 
Mains—that, indeed, is fo foftened down, 
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_ by the blended politene(s of modern mag. 

ners, as to be no longer vifible, Lord 
D. fince the completion of his education 
has fpent his life in the Highlands, pre- 
ferving, amidit ajl the refinements of cul. 
tivated tafte, that almoft fovefeign inde. 
pendence of character which ever marked 
his family; but’ no longer obliged, like 
them, to affert it by arms, he has turned 
his {word into a ploughthare, and paffes 
his time in improving his extenfive do. 
main, and wat.hing over the profperity 
and morals of his tenaptry, by whom he 
is looked up to with a reverence that gives 
him an undifputed fway over them 
Lady D.is loved by them as an affedtion. 
ate mother, through whofe indulgent me. 
dium.they feek proteétion in diftrefs and 
excufe in error. Cherifhed, adored, and 
happy, they fee themfelves renewed ina 
numerous and lovely offspring; and ia 
thus forming the felicity of every being 
around them, they find the bleffing revert 
to themfelves. ‘Their eftates, which once 
comprized only extenfive wafles of land, 
by care and-cultivation, and fome pecu- 
liar circumftances in which fortune haa 
feconded induftry, now yield. an almoft 
princely tevenue 3 the increafe of which is 
difplayed but by an extenfjon of thofe pria- 
ciples which have uniformly governed 
their conduct.--If wirtue ever formed a 
Paradife on earth, it is im this chofen 
fpot |” 

I liftened with an intereft that conquers 
ed all my apathy, and in the fenfations of 
that moment found, that feelings early 
imbibed, however counteracted and dif- 
avowed through life, like nature will re 
turn and claim theirempire over the hearts 
I fighed after all my prejudices, and cons 
feft with anguifh, that ia tearing them 
fram my bofom, I had torn away the root 
of all my happinefs, and loft, with the 
motive, all the energy of virtue. 

I know not, Mr, Lojterer, that a nare 
rative like mine can be of much gencral 
ufe ; but fhould it fall into the hands o 
any man who owns ihe claims of his an- 
ceftors on his conduét, he may be warned 
perhaps, not, like me, to queftion their 
propriety=—he will find ia them a motive 
to. excellence, which, oncegfelt, can never 
be difregarded but 4b an abafement 
of charagter, and will-feek to dignily hia 
pride rather then. renounce it. 

1 am, Sisy your's, Xe. 
A. L——--re 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








To ELLA. 
ES, Nature fmiles—-but what A tender Father’s dying kifs 
alas! Left me to orphanage and woe. 
Avail her various charms to me ? ’ é 
Can vernal funs, or painted grafs at es Y el cage 
Difpel the cloud of mifery ? y GULP, OS ee ee 
Shall from my anguifh’d bofom wring 
Thus Nature fmil’d—when Death’s | The breathing emblem of defpair. 
arreft 
Tore from my infantine embrace bevy yr abet why, . when, Natuse 
4 ’ 
Amther, in whole gentle brealt From fcenes of feftive joy I flee ? 


Liodg’d ev'ry virtue, ev'ry grace. For till foft peace my care beguiles, 


Thas Nature fmil’d—-when ripe for Her {miles are worfe than death 
blifs, . to me. ail 

And leaving grief and pain below, CALISTA. ei | 
New-York, April 29, 1793+ ay 


ot eae OS 2S DOMED 1 setae «= ail | 
RESIGNATION—Thoughts at a Mid-night Hour. : | ! 
He | 

' 








OW folemn and how fill this mid-night fcene! 
Huth’d is the mafic of the tuneful grove ; 

Where late the feather’d fongiters charm’d our ears By 
With notes of artlefs melody; and hufh’d okt 
The noife and tumult of the giddy day. i 
Nought wakes the fenfe but gentle Zephyr’s fong, a 
That undalates upon the yielding air, 
And gives foft mufic to the penfive breaft, | 
Where love’s {weet tumults reign. Breathe high your frains, 
Ye foothers of my woe, and in bleft notes 
Igvoke the maid, divine Tranquillity, 
To quit her bowers of ferene delight, : 
And dwell awhile with this affli¢ted heart, 
To yield that comfort which is only her’s. | 


She comes, invefted ina robe of light, 

Smiling ferenity and breathing peace— 
Ambrofial odors as fhe moves afcend, 

And flowers unfolding at her glad approach, 
Profufely yield their {weets. ‘The gloom of night: 
Recedes, and all the face of nature {miles. 


Vou. IV, No. Se H Farewell . 
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Farewell ye filent hours and penfive fhades, 
Made or to lengthen, or to heighten woe, 

And give to mis’ry’s felf a keener pang ; 
Farewell ! for néver fhall ye hear again, 

My plaintive accents utter’d to the wind, 

My frequent fighings and my lengthen’d groans 
Thro’ the long night ; for mufic now inftead, 
Shall rife aloft on grateful breath of praife, 
And waft my fpirit to the bleft abodes. 


What though the blafts of black adverfity, — 
The frowns of fortune, or the pangs fevere, 
Of difappointed love affail the heart? 
When Winter dreary as the frozen pole; 
Comes thick furrounded with his fiercefl ftorms 
And bids them defolate the trembling world, 
And thonder o’er creation-——is it wile 
To fit down hoplefs, drinking in defpair, 
' And never once look forward to the bloom, 
The beauty, and the gladnefs which fhall {mile 
oat When joyful Spring refumes her blufhing reign? 
When the Creator good and wife ordain’d 
That man fhould journey thro’ this nether world 
To his unalter’d ftate, he kindly gave, 
Befide the other bleflings of his love, 
Pain, to remind him that this earthly fcene 
With all its thoufand beauties, with its bloom 
Of various hues, with its glad’ning fun-fhine, 
And its rapt’rous joys, ftill was not his home. 
Come then, the pinching hand of poverty, 
Thelanguid looks of ficknefs, or the tongue 
Of foul-mouth’d Slander, fhooting baneful darts; 
Come e’en the frown of her my heart adores, 
Whofe {miles make gladnefs, and whofe angel voice, 
If it convey’d kind accents, fhould create 
The happinefs of angels in my breaft— 
Yes—come her unrelenting frown, and all 
a wring sos that earth has feen, 
eav nly Kelignation join the throng! 
Feb. 21, 1793. Saas 7 PHILON. 


——— 
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ODE TO MORNING. By Mi/s Pennington. 


H* rofeate Morn! returning O’er tufted meads gay F lora trips s 


light ! ih tees om 
To thee the fable Queen of Arabia’s {pices fcent her lip 


Reluétant yields her 
And, as the quits th ve 








On glories greater glories rife, 


To greet the dawning day, 


Watts fragance all around: 


| 


Night Her head with rofe-buds crown’d: 
y3 Mild Zephyr haftes to {natch a mh 
¢ dappled tkies, And, fluttering with the tranfient blil', 


he 











oe ee | 


CO <m® 


enw 





Selefed 


The dew-drops, daughters of the 
Morn, 
With {pangles every bufh adorn, 
And all ‘the broider’d vales ; 
The voice to thee the lianets raife, 
The lark, foft thrilling in thy praife, 
Aurora, rifing, hails! 


While Nature, now in lively veft . 
Of glofly green, has gaily dreit 
Each tributary plain ; 
While blooming flowers, and blof- 
fom’d trees, 
Soft waving with the vernal breeze, 
Exult beneath thy reign : 


Shall ,with drowfy poppies crown’d, 
By fleep, in filken fetters bound, 
The doway god obey ? 








Ode for the fourteenth of Fuly, 1791, 
the Anaiverfary of the Revolution in 


RIENDS of the World! this 

RK feftive day 

light fure.demand a prouder lay, 

Than ever burfting. from the The- 
ban’s heart, 

Taught o’er the viétor’s lids the im- 

' paflion’s tear to ftart. - 

Bit, O! He {ung themadd’ning train, 

Who ftruggled on the Pythian plain, 

And of immortal verfe profufe, 

Hail’d the compulfive lord of Syra- 
cufe, wm RL. 

"Twas 4is, with eager hands to bind 

A myrtle wreath upon the:fetter’d 

<s ¢) Mind, | 

And force degrading Prejudice to 
:pleafe. | 

But hence-—far hence be themes like 

«thee, 

Tyrannic infants, fools of ftate, 

And fuch as Ignorance deein’d the 
great. 


Have now their tinfel luftre loft, 
The feebleft bard of modern time, 
May higher’ fwell his daring rhyme, 

A richer excellence’ may boaft! 
With rapture pointthe Patriot Band, 
Who fav’d a defolatea land, 





Poetry. 915 
Ah,no !—Through yon emboweting 
grove, 
Or winding valley, let me rove, ~ 
And own thy cheerful fway!., 


For fhort-liv’d are thy pleafing pow’ts, 
Pafs but a few uncértain hours 5. |’ 
And weno more fhall trace 
Thy dimpled cheek and brow ferene; 
Or clouds may gloom the {miling 
{cene, ) . 
And frowns deform thy face. 


So in life’s youthful bloomy. prime, 
We {port away the fleeting time, 
Regardiefs of our fate ; 
But, by fome unexpected blow, 
Our giddy follies we fhall know, 
And mourn them when too late! 


a 





the Day confecrated to Freedom; being 
France. By Robert Merry, A. M. 


Who made a fallen people free, 
Aod fix’d on Truth’s broad bale, the 
column Liberty. 
Have Kings and Nobles Rights alone? 
In.this prolific globe their own ? 
And is the mingled mafs befide, 
Form’d as the creature of their pride ? 
Not fo,—thedire. deception o’er, 
Mankind can now mankind adore; 
Nor bauble crowns, nor regal toys, 
Shall cheat them of their natural joys, 
Nor -fhall: they more, by artifice 
fubdu’d, : 
Kifs the Oppreffor’s rod, “ 4 /wi- 
nif Multitude,” 
Fil] high the animating glafs, 
And let the eleétric raby pais . 
From hand to hand,from foul to fou!, 
Who {hall the energy controul, 
' Exalted, pure, refin’d, 
The health of Humankind! 
Not now a venal tribe fhall.raife 
The fong of proftituted praile, 
To Sov’ reign’s who have {eiz’d their 
pow’r; : ' 
But at chis gay, this lib’ral hour, 
We blefs what Heaven defign’d, © 
The health of Humankind ! a 
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We turn indignant from each caufe 

Of Man’sdifmay ; from partial laws, 

From Kings who vainly feek by 
flight, 

To fhun the blaze of moral light ; 

We blefs what Heaven defign’d, 

The health of Humankind ! 


The Angel Freedom, from celeftial 
wing, 

O’er ev’ry clime new blifs fhall fling, 

Diffolve the mental froft that reigns 

On filent Lapland’s dark domains ; 


Cheer the black Natives of the burn- 


ing zone, 

And bid to ail the Rights of all be 
known: 

Till from his height each defpot fhall 
be hurl’d, 


And Reafon bear aloft the Fafces of 


the World. 


Have not the titled fons of earth 
Ufarp’d prerogative of birth, 

As tho’ appropriate to de/cent, 
Were high and noble fentiment ? 
What fentiments can noble be, 

But thofe of Truth and Liberty ? 
And what can Dignity difpenfe, 
But Juftice and Benevolence ? 
And are not the/e the common fhare, 
Of all who breathe this vital air ? 








Sele&ied Poetry: 


And has not kind, impartial Heav’s; 
‘To ev'ry rank an equal feeling giv'y ? 
Virtue alone fhould vice /ubdue, 

Nor are the many bafer than the few, 


Henceforth fhall fair Opinion rife 
To give to ALL their proper fate, 
Due honours to the good and aif, 
And to the vi/econtempt and hate: 
By no hereditary plea, 
Shall proud con{picuous folly fhine; 
The laws of truth fhall make men 
mS a 
And thefe are Jaws divine. 


Then Britons think, that, chains to 
bear 
Ts but to linger in defpair ; 
Thick on the blood your fathers thed, 
And venerate the mighty dead: 
Or fhould contending faétions ¢’er 
prefume, 
By fmiles,or frowns,to fix your doom, 
Affert the hallow’d Rights which 
' ' Nature gave, 
And let your laft, beft vow be free- 
‘dom or the Grave. 
' CHORUS. 
Affert the hallow’d Rights which 
“Nature gave, 
And let your laft, beft vow be frets 
dom or the Grave. 


ao SO CN NEL NED OC 


Th GARLAND. By Mr. Prior. 


[tb pride of ev’ry grove I chofe, 
The violet {weet and lilly fair, 


The dappled pink and blufhing rofe, 
To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. 


At morn the nymph vouchfaf’d to 
place 


Upon her brow the various wreath ; 
The “is lefs blooming than her 
ace, 


The fcent lefs fragrant than her 
breath. | 


The flow’rs fhe wore along the day, 
Andev'ry nymph and fhepherd {aid 

That in her hair they look’d more gay 
Than glowing in their Native bed. 





Undreft at ev’ning, when fhe found 
Their odours lott, their colours paft, 
She chang’d her look, and on the 
. ground 


Her garland and her eyes the caft. 


Thateye dropt fenfe diftinet and cleat 
As any Mufe’s tongue could {peak, 
When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous 
cheek. 


Difiembling what I knew too well, 
My love, my life, faid I, explain 
This change of humour ; prytheetell, 
That falling tear—what does ¥* 
mean ? 


She 
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She figh’d, the fmil’d; and te the 
flow’ rs 

Pointing, the lovely mor’lift faid : 

See,friend, in fome few fleeting hours, 

"See yonder what achange is made. 


Ahme! the blooming pride of May 
And that of beauty are but one ; 
At morn both flourifh bright and gay, 

Both fade at ev’ning,pale,and gone. 
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At dawn, poor Stella danc’d and fung» 
The am’rous youth around her 
* bow’d; 
At night her fatal knell was rung ; 
I faw and kifs’d her in her fhrowd. 


Such as fhe is who dy’d to-day, 
Such I, alas! may be to-morrow : 

Go, Damon, bid thy Mufe difplay 
The juftice of thy Cloe’s forrow. 


——-—- 
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' DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





NEW-HAVEN, May 8 


N Wednefday the 28th ult. came 
SJ on defore the Circuit Court of the 
United States fitting in this place, two ac- 
tions in favour of Peter Elkay, a free 
Negro, of Stockbridge, in the Common- 
wealth of Maffachufetts, againft Joel Mofs 
and John Ives, 3d. of Wallingtord, for 
taking away and holding in fervitude two 
of his children who were free. Upon an 
elaborate inveftigation and difcuflion of 
thefe caufes, the Jury were convinced that 
the children were, in truth, free; and that 
the condu&t of the defendants was very 
reprehenfible, and gave a verdiét againft 
them, with two hundred and fifty dollars 
damages ineach cafe. Thefe verdiéts ap- 
peared fatisfa&tory to the Court and to all 
the friends of humanity. It is hoped that 
fuch an exemplary punifhment of kidnap- 
ping Negroes, will deter cthers from this 
frime, and happily tend to abolih it. 
Paivadereura, May 17. Acircum- 
ftance hitherto unparalleled in this country 
has, for fome days paft, kept the public 
mind in a ftate of unufual ferment. In- 
Cendiary letters, demanding fums of mo- 
ney, accompanied with threats in cafe of 
non-compliance, had been fent to feveral 
gentlemen in the city, through the medium 
of the poft-office, figned with fictitious 
names, and directing the money to be in- 
clofed to their addrefs, by the fame chan- 
hel. The gentlemen of whom this extraor- 
Cinary ¢eraand was made, very prudently 
mentioned the circumftances to thofe only 
who had the means of detection; in con- 
fequence of which meafures were imme- 
Ciately taken by the poft-mafter of this 
fs and the afliftant poft-matfter general, 
oF apprebending any one on whom fufpi- 
tions might appear to fal!. 


On the afternoon of Tuefday laf, one 
Guillioux, a hair-creffer, brought to the 
poft-office a paper with the fictitious names 
alluded to, upon which he was fecured, and 
carried before alderman Baker. On his firft 
examination, he denied having any know- 
ledge of the perfon who had given them to 
him, infifting, that it was a man whom he 
had juft fhaved, but had never before feen ; 
and that the man had requefted him to en- 
quire for letters to fuch addrefs. Thisac- 
count being, however, very unfatisfactory, 
his wife and ftep-daughter were fent for, 
but their evidence not correfponding with 
his, and his wife denying, in the moft po~ 
fitive manner, many of his affertions, at 
the fame time exhorting him to {peak the 
truth,rather than bring deftru€tion on him- 
felf and family, he, alarmed at the ferious 
appearance of affairs, at length acknow- 
ledged, that he had been employed by M. 
Ravara, who had threatened him, in cafe 
of difcovery, that an accomplice would in- 
fallibly affaffinate him; and that the fear 
of his life he faid, made him endeavour to 
conceal the name of his employer. 

Warrants were then granted for appre- 
hending Mr. Ravara, and he was yefterday 
taken and brought before the fame alder- 
man. ‘The ftory that he told was fimilar 
to thar of the barber ; adding, thata man 
whom he did not know, who faid he came 
from Spanifh America, had requefted him 
to apply for thefe Jetters, for as they were 
intrigues of ftate, he dared not appear, 
leaft he fhould embroil himfelf with the 
Spanifh Commifhioners. unite 

This being all that could be obtained, 
Mr. Ravara was committed to goal to 

ke his trial. 
be letter from Amferdam, of Marchr, 


faysen'* The celebrated feulptor, Mr- Ce- 
rachi, 
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yachi, who returned from America laft 
fammer, arrived at Rome, and foon after 
his arrival commenced the fculpture of 
the butt of the Prefident of the United. 
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States. The populace being informed 
the:eof furrounded his houfe and threat- 
ened him with deftru€tion. _ He providen- 
tially made his efcape and has fince arrived 
fafe at Munich,” 

20.] Laft Saturday afternoon, at two 
o'clock, M-- Genet, being introducec by 
Mr. Jefferfon, fecretary of ftate, produced 
his credentials to the Prefident ; he was ree 
ceived and acknowledged as Minifter Pieni- 
potentiary from the Republic of Fraace 
to the United States of America. 

AxBany, May 9. A gentleman of the 
firft information, who paffed through this 
city on Tuefday laft, from the Genefees, 
affured us, that the profpect of a genéral 
peace, with the weitern Indians, was very 
flattering—that the Six Nations are ex- 
tremely friendly to the United States, and 
many of them will accompany our com- 
miflioners to, and attend the grand treaty 
which is fhortly to be held—-that the Britith 
are alfo friendly to the United States, and 
as far as is confiftent with their prefent 
fituation, appear defirous of bringing the 
faid treaty to an amicable determination. 

20.] The fpirited and enterprifing Mal. 
don Taylor, Efq. of Troy, has formed a 
canal from the North-river to his faw 
mill, rifing of a quarter of a milein length, 
with two locks. This undertaking he 
commenced, profecuted and completed, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, who 
joined in the public opinion, that the pro- 
je was vifionary, would cuft a very large 

{um of money, and never anfwer the pur- 
pofe intended: But mark the fequel, the 
canal is completed, with rauch lefs expence 
than calculated, and in half the time al- 
lotted; the moft fanguiné expeétations of 
the projector and proprietor are realized, 
and it is beheld with admiration, 300 
faw-logs are, with the greatélt eafe, con- 
veyed from the river to the mill in a day, 
by two hands; and we are affured, by Mr. 
Taylor, that for the expence it has coft 
him, he would not be without it one feafon. 
New-York, May 3. On Wednefday 
the firft inft. was held the feventh Annual 

Commencement of Columbia College, — 

At nine o'clock in the rorning the diffe. 

rent bodies connected with the inftitution, 

atlembled at the College Hall, and formed 

a proceffion from the College to St. Paul’s 

Church, in the following order: —The 

Governor of the fate of New-York ab 

fas Clemens Univerfity, the Regents 

othe ty) the Truttees of the Col- 
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lege, the Prefident of the College, the Prow 
feilors of the faculty of arts and of the fa. 
culty of medicine, Medical and other 
Alumni of Colambia College, the Candi. 
dates for the degree of matter of arts, the 
Students of the fenior clafs, Candidates for 
the degree of bachelor of arts; a band of 
mufic—the Students of the junior clafs, 
the Students of the fophomore clafs, the 
Students of the Frefhman clafs, the Stu. 
dents of medicine, peace officersu—eThe 
bufinefs of the day was opened with prayers 
by the Prefident of the College, and the 
following gentlemen delivered Orations, 

In the morning. 1. Oratio Latini Sa- 
lutatori, per Valentine H. Peters, de Nova 
Scotia, de Preftantia Scientiz.—2. John 
Schemerhorne, of the city of New-York, 
on the advantages of America.—3. James 
Parker, of the ftate of New-Jerfey, on the 
inhumanity of the Slave Trade.—-4. Philip 
Miledoler, of the city of New-York, on 
the fiudy of Natural Philofophy.—5§. Core 
nelius A. Van Horne, of the city of New- 
York, on Education.—6,. George Clinton, 
of Ulfter county, ftate of New- York,on the 
excellence of Republican Governments.—« 
7. George Eacker, of Montgomery coun- 
ty, on the dignity of Man.—8. Jonathan 
Pearfee, of the city of New- York, on the 
improvements of the prefent age.-g. Tho 
mas Thompfon, of Orange county, bur- 
lefque on Peace, Liberty and Indepen- 
dence.—10. Thomas R. Smith, of the 
city of New-York, on Hope.—-11. Charles 
D. Goold, of the city of New-York, on 
the power of habit.—12. Henry Ludlow, 
of the city of New-York, on Political 
Toleration.—13. James Stringham, of 
the city of New-York, on Hiftory.— 
xq. Robert B. Norton, of the city of 
New-York, on Mufic. 

In the afternoon. 3. Abraham Ogden, 
of the ftate of New-Jerfey, on Induttry -< 
2. Henry Matfterton, of the city of New- 
York, on Civilization. —3- John Brower, 
of the city of New-York, on the Fair 
Sexs—=4. Elias B. Woodward, of the city 
of Philadelphia, on the National charace 
tér of the Americans.——§5: William ge 
ting, of the city of New. York, on : € 
Importance of Legal Inititutions.—6. vs 
miel Gilford, junior, of the city of ab 
York, on Commerce.—7. Gilbert Smith, 
of the city of New-York, on the Liberty 
of the Prefs. —8. Robert Heaton, of Weft- 
chefter county, on the age of Chivalry. 
9- Jobn J. Johnfton, of King > mae ac 
Long-Ifland, on the Imprepriety of Capi- 
tal Punifhments.—10. Cornelius Deckers 
of Ulfter county, on’the Progrefs of Scie 
ence. 


The 
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did then, with the approbation of the 
Truftees, confer on them feverally the de- 
gree of Do&or of Phyfic. 

Having taken and fubferibed their ob- 
ligation, they were addreffid by the Dean 
of the Faculty, (Dr. S. Bard) in a manner 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts, was 
then conferred by the Prefident of the 
College,. on the following gentlemen :— 
Edward W. Laight, James Parker, Va~ 
Jentine H, Peters, Philip Miledoler, George 
Clinton, Jonathan Pearfee, George Eacker, 
Thomas R. Smith, Elias B. ‘Woodward, 
Abraham Ogden, Samuel Gilford, William 
Cutting, Henry Mafterton, Robert B. 
Norton, James Stringham, John Brower, 
Gilbert Smith, Robert Heaton, John J. 
Johnfon, Henry Ludlow,Charles D. Goold, 
Corneliug A. Van Horne, Thomas Thomp- 
fon, Joh Schemerhorne, Cornelius Dec- 
ker, and alfo, on Samuel Jones, of the 
city of New. York, and on John Nicoll, 
of New-Haven, Conne€ticut. a 
" The degree of Matter of Arts, was then 
conferred on David S. Bogart, John Lud- 
low, of New-York, Marmaduke Earl, of 
Conneéticut—-ali alumni of this College. 

The degree of Door of Laws was con- 
ferred on Ebenezer Dibble, of Conneéticut. 

The valediftory oration on Peace, was 
thea delivered by Edward W. Laight, of 
the city bf New-York. ~ 

The whole was concluded with Prayer 
by the Prefident, 

8. On Tuefday the 30th ult. was cele- 
brated the Medical Graduation, under the 
Faculty of Phyfic, of Columbia College. 
A proceffion proceeded for this purpofe 
from the College green to St. Paul’sChurch, 
tompoted of the Students under the Faculty 
of Arts, Medical Students, Profeffors, 
Prefident, Truftees, Regents of thé Uni- 
verfity, Mayor of the city, Governor of 
the ftate, Medical Society, a number of the 
Clergy and other re{peétable citizens. 

Prefident Johnfon opened the bufinefs of 
the day, by a-folemn addrefs and invoca- 
tien tothe Supreme Being. 

A learned and well adapted Oration was 
delivered by the Profeffor of Materia Me- 
dica, (Dr. W. P. Smith) before the nume= 
rousand polite audience affembled on this 
e¢cafion. 

The candidates for the Collegiate ho- 
hours of the day then in a public exami- 
nation, defended the feveral fubjects of 
their inaugural differtations, viz.’ 

Samuel Borrowe, on Cynanchi Trache- 
alis. John B. Hicks, on Comprefiion of 
the Brain from Concuffion. Jotham Pott, 
on the Non-exiftence of Mufcular Fibres 
in the Blood Veffels of Animals. ‘Willet 
Taylor, on Searlatina Anginofa. Jofeph 
Youle, on the Application of the Principles 
of the New Chemiftry to Refpiration. 

The examination being ended, and the 
Candidates being recommended by the 
Profeflors as duly qualified, the Prefident 
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equally pathetic and inftructive. This 
excellent charge contained many folid 
reflections oh the proceedings of the day, 
and many ufeful precepts for their future 
conduét in life. 

The Prefident clofed the folemnity 
with prayer. : 

Thefe proceedings (embellifhed alfo 
with fuitable mufic) gave the higheft fa- 
tisfattion to all perfons prefent. The 
friends of literature and humanity every 
where, will contemplate with pleafure the 
improvement of ediication in this city, 
and the probable excitement of emulation 
by the juft rewards of induftry and genius 
ina fcience fo important and beneficial 
as that of Medicine. 

A letter from Lifbon (March 5) con- 
firms the account of the Declaration of 
War againft Spain ; and adds,thata French 
cruifer had taken a Spanith hip which had 
100,000 dollars on board; and that a fleet 
was arming ‘with vigour at Lifbon. 

An ingenious artift has prefented to the 
French National Convention, for their 
approbation, and to be ufed in their fhips 
of war, a new fort of hand-grenade. It 
is a globe of thick glafs, filled with in- 
flammable matter, which upon the hand- 
grenade being put in motion, immediately 
expands, burfts it into a thoufand pieces, 
{preading wounds and death in every di- 
rection. 

Thefe grenades will keep any length of 
time uninjured, provided they are not put 
into violent motion. We do not hear that 
the convention have yet adopted this new 
implement of offenfive warfare. 

Another invention has, however, been 
adopted for the ufe of the French infantry 
againft the German cavalry. This con- 
fiits of pikes 12 feet long, and armed with 
a mufket, which upon occafion is detach- 
ed in a moment, and ready for ufe. Be- 
fides this, the pike is furnithed with a 
falfe muzzle about 3 feetinlength, of plate 
iron, ferving as a kind of cap to the further 
end of the real pike: this being driven 
into the body of a horfe, remains there 
and leaves the long pike again ready for 
inftant ufe. . 

On Monday laf the Commi ffioners for 
holding a treaty with the hoftile Indians, 
left Philadelphia on their route to the In- 
dian country. The time fixed for holding 


treaty is on the 1ft of June next. 
, 25-] Late 
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25.] Late accounts from the Weft-In- 
dias mention, that on the 14th April, a 
body of forces, confifting of the gth and 
Goth regiments, and a corps of artillery, 
arrived at Grand Coveland Bay, in the 
Trufty 60 gua hhip, the Nautilus and Fairy 
floops of war, two king's brigs, and two 
tranfports, from Barbadoes, ail under the 
command of Admiral Laforey and Major 
General Cuyler. They immediately land- 
ed, and marched over-to Port Louis (about 
7 miles) and at half paft three in the morn- 
ing of the 15th, ftormed the fort, after furn- 
moning the commander (General Mantle) 
to furrender, which he refafed: There 
was a heavy firing for an hour from the 
fort, when it was carried {word in hand. 
On the French part, were g killed, 14 
wounded, and 285 taken prifoners, eighty 
of whom were regular troops, the remain- 
der failors froin French thips, and French 
inhabitants. The Englifh lo& 7 killed 
and 318 wounded ; among the latter is Gen. 
Cuyler, in the arm, but not badly. The 
Fairy loop of war was to fail on the 2ad 
for England with the prifoners. 

Egypt (fays a Conftantinople account) 
is defolated by a cruel famine. At Cairo 
the ftreets are filled with the dead bodies 
of the poor wretches who have fallen a 
prey to its ravages.—T he plague has again 
appeared on a fudden at Smyrna. 

29.] The amount of rice fhipped from 
the port of Charlefton, South Carolina, 
from the 1f January laft, to the rith 
May, viz. 8850 tierces, and 80,850 bar- 
rels, averaging each 550 wt. neat. 

The Humane Society of Bofton have 
voted that five guineas be prefented to the 
Rev. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Elitha Doane, 
to be by them diftributed among thofe per= 
fons who fo humanely exerted themfelves 
in the prefervation of the lives of the of- 
ficers and feamen of the thip Gertrude 
Maria,capt. Klien, from Deamark, wreck 
ed on Cohaffet, the 13th Feb, lait, to be 
diftributed in fuch a mode as they fhall 
judge will be moft acceptable. 

Many daring depredations and cruel bar« 
barities were committed by the hoftile In- 


dians on the fronties of the ftate of Geo 


ag Ohi ba rgia 
in the courfe of lait month ; in confequence 


of which, a body of militia, to the amount 
of $00, collected in the vicinity of Auguita 

marched againit them about the 1@ inf. ‘ 

We ave affured that the American Pleni- 

potentiary at Madrid, has hegociated a 

Pf Bp by which the navigation of the 

Seaman 18 prvates to the citizens of the 

SO MARRIAGES.—— 
In New-Y ork.—In the Capital, Mr. Afa 
J. Whiteca:, to Mifs Lucy Avoury.—Mr, 
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John Cameren, to Mifs Jane Edwards._. 
Mr, John Storm, to Milfs Sufan Brinck. 
erhoff.—Mr. Robert Johnfton, to MifsAnn 
Buchanan.—Mr. James §. Vance, toMifs 
Llize Parker.-Mr. Jofeph Hawkins, to 
MifsEleanorHoogland.—Mr. J.Kortright, 
to Mifs Catharine Seaman.<-Mr. William 
Uftick, to Mifs Rebecca Montanie.—The 
Rey. John Mafon, to Mifs AnnLefferts.<. 
Mr. Cornelius Routon, to Mifs Hetty Fie 
low.--Mr. John Johnfton, to Mifs Han. 
nah Crow.—-Mr. Henry Sickels, to Mifg 
Sally Falow.—-Mr. Henry Pope, to Mrs, 
M‘Kay.—Capt. William Story, to Mift 
Polly M‘Neil.——Francis Barretto, Efq; to 
MifsMary Shaw.—-Mr. John Ball, to Mifs 
Mary De Foreft.—Dr. Ewart, to Mrs, 
Hawkins.—-Mr. Jofeph Cutter, to Mrs, 
Rachel Ball.—Mr. WilliamCargili,toMifs 
Phebe Hunt.—Dr. Samuel Nicoll, to Mrs, 
Silis.—-Mr. Thomas Marfhail, to Mifs 
ElizaCummings.—Mr. Benjamin Sulivan, 
to Mifs Catharine Hubbard.—Mr. Joha 
Moore, to Mifs Mary Weaver. 

At Gofhen, Jonathan Burrall, Ef; to 
Mifs Frances Wickham. 

At Tarry-Town, Mr. C. B. Sebring, 
to Mifs Ann Covenhoven. 

On Long-liland.——At New- Town, Mr. 
John Rapaljie, to Mifs Maria Lawrence. 

In New- jerfey.—-At Elizabeth -Town, 
Mr. Archibald M‘Lean, Printer, to Mifs 
Maria Stites. 

InPennfy!vania.—In the capital, George 
Hammond, Efq; (Minifter Plenipotentiary 
from the King of Great-Britain to the 
United-States) to Mifs Allen. 

In Virginia.—-At Norfolk, Mr. John 
Darby, to Mifs Lucy Churchill. 


——DEATHS.o= 
In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Peijl.—Mr. John Sticklen.<—Mifs Gover- 
neur.—-Miis Nancy Coftigen.s—Mr. lac 
Brott, in his g1ft year. ; 
At Poughkeepfie, Mrs. Sufannah Lie 
vingfton,confort of Henry Livingtton, Efq 
In New-Jerfey.—-At Woodbury, Mis. 
Ana Hunter, wife of the Rev. A. Hunter 
In Pennfylvania,the Rev. Robert Smith, 
D. D. Paftor of the Prefbyterian Church 
at Pequea, in the 6gth year of his ages 


“=—FOREIGN DEATHS: 


In London, the Earl of Mansfield, up- 
wards of 30 years Lord Chief Juftice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, in the Soth 
year of his age.—IJn the 74th year of his 
age, Mr. Aichibald Hamilton, an eminent 
printer.—-Lord Barrymore, of the fecond or 
Queen’s regiment.—Sir Thomas Millsy 
Receiver General of Quebec. 

At Lifton, Thomas Barclay, Ef} fore 
merly a Conful of the United-States. 








